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TEMPERANCE 


The Peabody Journal of Education views with a great deal of sin- 
cere alarm society’s growing sponsorship of liquor, and the peculiar 
sophistry it employs to give warrant to that sponsorship. The state- 
ment often made currently that the practice of true temperance is 
to drink some, but not too much, is unquestionably regarded as of 
classic quality by the philosophers—and economists—of the liquor 
industry. A pint of this or that daily would greatly improve the 
logic of one’s temperance. Abstinence contradicts temperance! 

Some inquiries ripple the surface of the flow of this reasoning. 
Would the pulpit be improved if the preacher who ordinarily is a 
total abstainer took his daily pint; or would it help the instruction 
of the schoolroom if the teacher’s presence is attended by even the 
ever-so-faint aroma of the barroom? Is it conceivable that the daily 
pint, or any part thereof, when taken by the lawyer would result in 
the purification of courtroom procedure? No, sophistry has not yet 
become sense. 

One current effort of the liquor people, including a great many 
who merely use it, is to invest whiskey et al with the respectability 
of commodities in general. But respectability issues from some con- 
tribution to the upbuilding of mankind. A thing is respectable only 
when it leaves man better than it found him, only when its net 
result is improvement. What upbuilding has liquor ever done? What 
respectability does liquor merit? 

One cannot deny that evil has been accomplished in’ the name of 
temperance. Unfit men have been elected to office because they were 
temperate, or’said they were. In the name of temperance, abstinence 
has sometimes, and most intemperately, been held as the summum 
bonum. All of this naturally is most regrettable, since besides achiev- 
ing other ills it provides the partisans of liquor with one of the 
choicest ingredients of their propaganda. 

Liquor is one of man’s most intemperate achievements. It is linked 
closely with all of his evil and very little with any of his good. It 
is subtle and insidious in its approach and has an extensive reper- 
toire of all the songs ever sung by sirens in any port. It allures but 
it does not create. 

The schools can never favor the use of that which destroys the 
meanings which true education seeks to establish. 
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THE AUDIO-VISUAL IDEOGRAPH METHOD OF 
TEACHING ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 


A. I. ROEHM 
Peabody College 


For many years leading psychologists have maintained that the 
teaching of English language and grammar should utilize learning 
exercises based upon the psychology of teaching skills. The follow- 
ing exercises are intended to meet this need. The technique employed 
for the purpose is audio-visual, an approach which is universally en- 
dorsed by educators. 


Outline A below shows the three basic psychologic steps in teaching 
a skill. Outline B shows these three steps translated into the corre- 
sponding steps in teaching English language and grammar as a skill. 


A B 





General Psychologic Steps 
in Teaching a Skill 


Corresponding Steps in Teaching 
Formal English as a Skill 





1. Stimulus 1. Stimulus=Stimulus for the Act 
of Constructing a Sentence 
2. Response 2. Response=The Act of Con- 


structing the Sentence as Stim- 
ulated 

Repetition—Repetition of “Sen- 
tence Stimulus Plus Act of 
Sentence Construction” until 
the Construction of the Sen- 
tence Pattern Becomes a Large- 
ly Automatic Skill.’ 


3. Repetition of “Stimulus Plus 3. 
Response” as a Learning Act 
until the Act Becomes a Large- 
ly Automatic Skill 


*The almost instantaneous construction of a correct and admirable sentence 
structure is considered one of the highest of human skills. 


When we proceed to the implementing of these three psychologic 
steps in teaching English as a skill, we find that we must supplement 
the teaching material in our current language texts with a somewhat 
new approach to sentence construction. The psychologic stimulus for 
the “act of constructing a sentence” cannot be a sentence that is 
already constructed. The thousands of admirable sentences in our cur- 
rent language texts are largely already constructed. They serve as 
material for sentence analysis and for the identification of sentence 
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relationships, sentence forms, and word forms—learning acts which 
the present approach will in no way eliminate. But sentences already 
constructed, even if they contain blanks to be filled in or wrong forms 
to be corrected, must be supplemented by some form of controlled 
stimulus for constructing a sentence which, as a sentence, is not in 
sight—only the stimulus is to be in sight. 

As a controlled stimulus for the construction of a given sentence 
pattern containing given grammatical forms, the author has devised 
what may be called the ideograph. The ideograph (See the Eskimo 
and the Indian below) consists of an expressive image flanked by two 
columns of words which, taken in certain groupings, stimulate the 
construction of any desired sentence pattern. The audio-visual panels 
(A and B) present a series of ten concordant ideographs, thus furnish- 
ing ten repetitions of the sentence pattern or of the grammatical word- 
forms to be taught. A glance at Exercise 1 will show just how this 
constructive repetition is staged in the classroom. Five minutes per 
day of these supplementary audio-visual repetitions have raised class 
averages as much as ten per cent in the weekly or monthly tests. 


AupI0o-VISUAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 
(To Accompany Making Words Work, Houghton Mifflin Company) 
Exercise 1. Page 7. Pronouncing Words Clearly and Distinctly 
(let me, give me, don’t know, want to) 
The large panels (A and B) are suspended before the class. Pupils 
A and B stand opposite their respective panels and speak as though 
broadcasting. , 


A. Let me visit Shook-Shoo, and give me a dog team. I don’t know 
how to travel by dog team, but I want to learn. 

B. Let me visit Big Bear, and give me a pony. I don’t know how to 
travel by pony, but I want to learn. 

A. Let me visit Wing Lo, and give me a sail boat. I don’t know how 
to travel by sail boat, but I want to learn. 

B. Let me visit Patrick, and give me a cane. I don’t know how to 
travel by cane, but I want to learn. 

A. Let me visit Juanita, and give me a donkey. I don’t how to travel 
by donkey, but I want to learn. 

B. Let me visit Bessy, and give me a bus. I don’t know to travel by 
bus, but I want to learn. 

A. Let me visit Walter and Joseph, and give me Alpine staffs. I don’t 
know how to travel by Alpine staffs, but I want to learn. 

B. Let me visit Baba and Lala, and give me a river raft. I don’t know 
how to travel by river raft, but I want to learn. 








REDUCED-SIZE COPY OF THE TWO PANELS OF IDEOGRAPHS (A 
CLASS. THE CLASSROOM SIZE PANELS (35 INCHES 
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A. Let me visit Mr. and Mrs. Hill, and give me an automobile and 


trailer. I don’t know how to travel by automobile and trailer, but 
I want to learn. 














B. Let me visit Sr. Carlos and Sra. Carlos, and give me horses 


and pack mules. I don’t know how to travel by horses and pack 
mules, but I want to learn. 


The above dialog between two pupils (A and B) shows how the words or 
constructions to be learned occur ten times in exactly the same sentence pat- 
tern but each time in a new sentence setting. For the first performance the 
teacher may assume the role of A herself and allow the class to speak the 
role of B in slow-time choral unison as a preparation for individual perform- 
ance. During this initial repetition the teacher or a selected pupil may point 
on the panels to the italicized words until their position on the panels is 
fixated. Small-size copies of the panels are available for the pupil’s study 
period, either in the exercise booklet or in separate sheets. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 
(To Accompany Adventures in English—Grade Four, Allyn and Bacon) 














Exercise 23. Study 54. Page 132. Singular and Plural Words 
(Use the three nouns to the right of each image.) 


A. (Keeps the singular of the nouns.) : 


The snow house, the spear, and the dog team are important in the 
life of the Eskimo. 


B. (Uses plurals.) : 


I agree. Snow houses, spears, and dog teams are very important in 
the lives of Eskimos. 
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Etc. (10). Continue the sentence pattern throughout the ten 
images. Note the comma pattern for the three things in series: 
, and 


Exercise 24. Studies 56 and 57. Pages 136 and 137. Apostrophe and 
“S.” “S” and Apostrophe 
(Use the proper noun on the left and the first noun on the right.) 


A. (Uses apostrophe and s.): 
This Eskimo’s dwelling is a snow house. 


B. (Uses s and apostrophe.) : 
Certainly. The Eskimos’ dwellings are often snow houses. Etc (10). 
(For “Chinese” and “Swiss” it sounds better to say “of this Chi- 
nese,” and “of these Chinese.” The of-phrase is often better in the 
plural because the singular (’s) and the plural (s’) sound alike.) 
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Exercise 25. Study 58. Page 139. It’s, Its. They're, Their. 
See also Study 11 for their and they’re. 


A. It’s strange how the Eskimo race preserves its liking for the snow 
houses, isn’t it? 


B. Yes. They’re somewhat set in their liking for snow houses. But 
they’re welcome to their preference. Etc. (10). 


AupDI0-VISUAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 
(To Accompany Junior English in Action—Book Two, Heath) 
GRADE EIGHT 
Exercise 38. Page 326. Breaking up Rambling Sentences 
A. (Uses a rambling sentence.): I know a good place for a vacation 
in Alaska and on an ice field is a wonderful place to have a good 
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time and we can live in Shook-Shoo’s snow house and we can hunt 
with a spear and travel by dog team and so let’s go. 


. (Uses good sentences.): I know a good place for a vacation in 


Alaska. On an ice field is a wonderful place to have a good time. 
We can live in Shook-Shoo’s snow house, hunt with a spear, and 
travel by dog team. Let’s go. Etc. (10). A makes exactly the 
same pattern of rambling sentence for each-successive image. B 
makes the same pattern of good sentences. This exercise must first 
be written. 


AvuDIO-VISUAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 
(To Accompany Junior English in Action—Book One, Heath) 
GRADE SEVEN 


Exercise 26. Pages 273 and 274. Comparison of Adjectives 


(Use the proper noun below the image and the first adjective to the 


> 


> 


left.) 


. Shook-Shoo is clumsier than Big Bear, is he not? 


. Yes, Shook-Shoo is the clumsier of the two, but he is not necessarily 


the clumsiest of all the persons before us. Etc. 
(a) Reverse 


. Big Bear is more graceful than Shook-Shoo, is he not? 


. Certainly. Big Bear is decidedly the more graceful of the two, 


but he is not necessarily the most graceful of all the persons before 
us. Etc. (10). 


Exercise 27. Page 276. Comparison of Adverbs 


. Do you think that Shook-Shoo works more clumsily than Big Bear? 


. Certainly I think so. Shook-Shoo evidently works more clumsily 


than Big Bear, but not necessarily the most clumsily of all the per- 
sons before us. Etc. (10). 
(Use “in the most manner” for awkward words.) 
AvupDI0-VISUAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 

(To Accompany We Talk and Write—Book One, Scott, Foresman) 


GRADE THREE 


Exercise 1. Page 21. Sentences and Parts of Sentences 


The large panels (A and B, Series E-1) are suspended before the 
class. Pupils A and B stand opposite their respective panels and 
speak as though broadcasting. 


. (Speaks a part of a sentence.) : 


The Eskimo on the left (Note that this is not a com- 
plete sentence.) 
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B. 


A 
B. 
A 
B. 
A 
B. 
A 
* 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A 
B. 


. The Indian on the right 
. The Chinese on the left 


. The Irishman on the right 


; The Africans on the right - 


. The Mexicans on the right 


(Completes the sentence.) : 
petinitdenlalinteadeidsits lives in a snow house. 
_._...._.. lives in a wigwam. 

_ lives in a house boat. 


lives in a stone cabin. 


. The Spaniard on the left - 


lives in a cavern. 

The peneran on the right - 
__.. lives in a frame ie 

The iiwinn on the left - 

_ live in a mountain cabin. 

live in a grass 7 
The Americans on the left ____________ 
live in an apartment house. 


live in a villa. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 
(To Accompany English in Action—Course One, Heath) 


Exercise 1. Page 243. Subject and Predicate 
The large panels (A and B, Scoutmaster and Science Teacher) are 


suspended before the class. Pupils A and B stand opposite their 
respective panels and speak as though broadcasting. 


. (Speaks a sentence fragment that is only a subject.) : 


Mr. Fred Ferguson, with a scout lodge and a canoe as a back- 
ground, 


. (Completes A’s sentence by adding a predicate.) : 


_ is a typical picture of American life from the stand- 
point of a scoutmaster. (B should pronounce this predicate with 
great care.) 


. Mr. Charles Dilman, with a laboratory and chemicals as a back- 


PO, 2 


______.___. is a typical picture of American life from the stand- 
point of a science teacher. 
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Mr. James Goodwell, with fields and a tractor as a background, 
. is a typical picture of American life from the stand- 
point of a farmer. 


. Dr. John Banks Moore, with a hospital and an automobile as a 


background, 


is a typical picture of American life from the stand- 
point of a physician. 


. Miss Jane Redmond, with a studio and models as a background, 


is a typical picture of American life from the stand- 
point of an art instructor. 


. Mrs. Charlotte Brady, with an auditorium and a cast as a back- 


ground, 
is a typical picture of American life from the stand- 
point of an English teacher. 


. Mrs. Waller Bruce and Mrs. Burk Fletcher, with a lawn and tables 


as a background, 
are a typical picture of American life from the stand- 
point of society women. 


. The Misses Clara James and Jane Francis, with a store and sales 


equipment as a background, 


are a typical picture of American life from the stand- 
point of business women. 


. Mr. Frank Glover and Mr. Robert Hicks, with a transit and exca- 


vating machinery as a background, 


are a typical picture of American life from the stand- 
point of engineers. Etc. 


(Second only to the appreciation of grammatical constructions and 


word forms, is the development of the students in speech readiness, 
pronunciation, voice, and manner.) 


A. 


Exercise 16. Page 300. Pronouns. He and I. It is He (They) 
Shook-Shoo and I can take you for a fine trip in Alaska. I assure 
you that he and I will be careful on the ice fields. Will you not 
trust him and me with your personal safety on an Alaskan excur- 
sion? 


. Big Bear and I can take you for a fine trip in Michigan. I assure 


you that he and I will be careful on the prairies. Will you not 
trust him and me with your personal safety on a Michigan excur- 
sion? 
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A. Isn’t this the science teacher, Mr. Dilman? 


B. Certainly not. That is not he. That is a young man entirely dif- 
ferent from him. You remember the scoutmaster, Mr. Ferguson, 
do you not? Itishe. (Plural: “It is they” or “those are they.”) 
Etc. (5). 


(b) (Also reverse): 
. Is this Mr. Ferguson? 


> 


B. Certainly, that is he. It could be no one else but him. (Or, “It 
can be no other than he.”) Etc. (5). 
Exercise 48. Page 264. Past Perfect Participle—Active. 
Participial Phrase 
A. Having completed his direction of camp life for the day, Mr. Fer- 
guson was ready to explain to us how he awards medals. 


B. Having completed his preparation of experiments for the day, Mr. 


Dilman was ready to explain to us how he encourages students. 
Etec. (10). 


(a) Place “Mr. Ferguson” first in the sentence: 





HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? for Grade 1 
LET’S FIND OUT for Grade 2 


Complete the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETIC | 
SERIES for Grades 1-8 
By DeGROAT, YOUNG, AND PATTON 


In the first year of their publication, these two books have met with nation-wide 
success. Four editions have already been printed and we will soon go to press 
with the fifth edition. Such a record has seldom been equalled. 





This very successful series of arithmetics is distinguished for its— 


Simplicity of Presentation 

Scientific Drill on the Basic Number Combinations 
Step-by-Step Development of All Processes for Each Grade 
Selection of Materials from Life Situations 

Emphasis on Meaning and Reasoning 

Complete Program of Cumulative Tests and Reviews i 


The percentage of failures is remarkably low wherever the IROQUOIS NEW 
STANDARD ARITHMETICS are used! The series is now in use, in whole or in d 
part, in over 6,000 schools. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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A. Mr. Ferguson, having completed his direction of camp life for the 
day, was ready to explain to us how he awards medals. Etc. (10). 
(b) Negative participial phrase 


A. Not having finished his daily hunting, Shook-Shoo was not yet 

ready to show us through his snow house. Etc. (10). 
(c) 

A. Not having fully completed his direction of camp life for the day, 
Mr. Ferguson was not yet ready to show us the scout lodge. Etc. (10). 
Etc. (10). Adjust the sentence to the situations. 

Punctuation. Note that participial phrases are set off by commas. 
Exercise 49. Page 267. “Dangling” Participles 


A. (Commits the error of having the wrong subject for the participle 
to modify.) : 
Not having completed his daily work with a spear, our friends could 
not be received by Shook-Shoo. (Shook-Shoo must be the subject. 
Otherwise the sentence implies that “our friends” failed to com- 
plete Shook-Shoo’s work.) 


B. (Corrects A’s sentence pattern.) : 
I understand. Not having completed his daily work with a spear, 
Shook-Shoo could not receive our friends. Etc. (10). 


The above type of supplementary oral material, graded and articu- 
lated page for page with the language texts (of whatever publishers) 
in the hands of teachers from the 4th to the 12th grade, has been pre- 
sented in an in-service course’ in several counties and cities. A nota- 
ble instance is in Williamson county, Tennessee (texts, Houghton 
Mifflin, grades 3-6; and Lyons and Carnahan, grades 7-12), where 
County Superintendent W. P. Scales and his teachers immediately 
“got the idea,” and encouraged the writer to prepare a complete series 
of audio-visual exercise booklets from the third to the twelfth grade. 
We quote County Superintendent Scales: “The outstanding thing 
about this (in-service) course is that I now have an abundance of 
supplementary oral material properly graded and ready to place in 
the hands of my teachers. I do believe that this system will revolu- 
tionize the teaching of language in my county. It certainly meets a 
definite need in our instructional program. The children are ever 
eager when the time comes for Chart Work, as they call it.” 





*The course may be taken also by correspondence from Peabody, with les- 
sons articulated page for page with whatever textbook is used by the teacher. 
Course 402B covers grades 3 to 6. Course 402A covers grades 7 to 12 and the 
junior college level. These courses may count either as English or as Educa- 
tion. 








FUN IN COLLEGE 


GRACE W. STARK 
Graduate Student, Peabody College 


The President of Summerville Institute told his public that stu- 
dents coming on the train would better get off the train at Shuqualak. 
As if lacking enthusiasm for the newer mode of transportation, he 
suggested that two or more coming from the same neighborhood might 
come in a two-horse wagon, the roads in October being fine. Then, 
apparently thinking of past experiences, he added in nostalgic tones, 
“Sometimes the old-fashioned ways of doing things are best.”! 

What were the ways of college life against which this school admin- 
istrator seemed to breathe a faint protest? Was he thinking of fun 
in college? 

As a person reads the regulations laid down in catalogs and bulletins 
issued by schools between 1840 and 1880, he is struck by the attitude 
expressed by administrative officers toward certain pleasurable ex- 
periences of the youth attending the Mississippi University, colleges, 
and academies. Among the various types of social experiences men- 
tioned in the school bulletins of this period are these: attendance at 
clubs, riding and walking in groups, and sharing experiences through 
writing or conversation. There was also considered the personal sat- 
isfaction derived from ownership of property and from creative self- 
expression. As to traveling and visiting, there were many different 
points of view. The administrators of the University of Mississippi 
had ideas about the problem of transportation. In the vicinity of the 
University, walking was the order of the period. The written laws 
said: 

No student shall drive or ride for amusement on Sunday in the 
town of Oxford, or vicinity of Oxford or the University; nor shall 
any student hire or engage any horse or vehicle to be used on that 
day by himself or others, for any purpose whatsoever, unapproved 
by the Chancellor.” 


Professors in charge of the boys seemed to think it difficult enough to 





*H. R. Pease, “Report of Superintendent of Education to His Excellency the 
Governor and the Honorable Legislature of the State of Mississippi,” Appendix 
to the Journal of the Senate (Jackson, Mississippi: Kimball, Raymond, and 
Company, 1872), p. 509. 

*Trustees of the University of Mississippi, Laws of the University (Oxford, 
Mississippi: No pub., 1871), p. 13. 
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keep up with those on foot. No reference is made to visits to the 
University by parents or friends.* In some schools, however, visiting 
met with positive disapproval. The head of one academy discouraged 
it, because he thought that frequent visits from parents or friends di- 
verted the mind of the student from his work and tended to cause him 
to become discontented. If visits were to be made to this school, 
Wednesday was the preferred day on which to make them.‘ 

One school was particularly pleased to have its students find enter- 
tainment off the campus. Those whose conduct merited the privileges 
were given permission to visit the good families of the town. 

School library rules varied. In Oakland College the faculty selected 
the books to be read by the members of each class.° In analyzing the 
prescribed list, one may arrive at the conclusion that the student’s day 
was completely, if not always happily, filled. The University consid- 
ered, as did Oakland College, that reading was a pleasurable expe- 
rience of intellectual people, for its reading room was “shared alike 
by faculty and students.”* This was true also of a college of more 
limited means; for its president, after explaining the need for library 
materials, added, “The Professors have good libraries,”* implying the 
good fellowship and spirit of sharing which often exists in schools 
where materials are scarce. One school executive petitioned his pa- 
trons to give books to the library “in order to aid in our debates and 
prepare young men for usefulness when they go out.’® Harper’s 
Family Library, newspapers, and religious, literary, and scientific 
periodicals comprised the meager offerings of another school, whose 
president, as if hastening to tender compensation for inadequate li- 
brary facilities, said, “In beauty the place is not surpassed.”!” 

It is not to be thought that all schools were wishing for more books 
than they had, for some seemed to have more than they desired. One 


‘Ibid. 

*R. H. McNair, Catalogue of McNair’s Academy (Summit, Mississippi: Carson 
and Armstrong, 1860), p. 8. a 

°J. M. Stone, President of Board, Catalogue of Officers and Cadets of Missis- 
sippi Institute, Pass Christian, 1876-77 (New Orleans: L. Graham, Book and 
Job Printers, 1877), pp. 18-19. 

*John Ker, Constitution and "ee of Oakland College Located in Clai- 
borne County (No pub., 1849), p. 

"Trustees of the University of Mississippi, op. cit., 12. 

‘John Lane, President of Board of Trustees, Catalogue of Officers and Stu- 
dents of Centenary College, Rankin County, Mississippi, 1842-43 (Jackson, 
Mississippi: Office of the Southron, n, d.), 

*J. L. Cooper, Catalogue of Officers mit ; a of Spring Hill Institute, 
Lauderdale County, 1869-70 (St. Louis: St. Louis Printing Company, 1870), 

14. 


p. 
“J. P. Thomas, Catalogue of the Trustees, Faculty, and Students cf Sharon 
connate Madison County, 1843-44 (Canton, Mississippi: Democrat Office, n. d.), 
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of these emphatically declared, “No novel or works of fiction may be 
brought to the institute unless by special permission.”'! Dime novels 
must have furtively slipped behind geographies, or this would not 
have been said, “Any infringement upon, or disobedience of, these 
rules will be punished by not less than 10 lines nor more than 100 of 
literature to be committed to memory on the day of the offense.”!* 

The student’s love of “belonging” was not overlooked. Often it was 
turned to educational benefit through membership in literary clubs 
and societies. At the University the Phi Sigma and the Hermean lit- 
erary societies lasted for more than half a century and were produc- 
tive of much creative effort. “They met during the forenoon every 
Saturday for the purpose of improvement in debate, declamation, and 
composition.”!* The Philomathian Literary Society is said to have 
owned a library consisting of 2,600 volumes.'t Oakland College literary 
societies retained as members the alumni,'* some of whom were among 
the most distinguished lawyers and judges of the state; hence, it may 
be assumed that the youthful aspirants received from these societies 
many helpful suggestions pertaining to forensic disputation. 

The Lesbian Society was a girls’ organization, the purposes of which 
were said to be “the attainment of a more extensive acquaintance with 
literature, the cultivation of literary taste, and elegance of expression 


‘of thought.’’® 


The college girl’s love of adornment may have been somewhat re- 
pressed, for she was expected to adhere to the rather rigid canons of 
good taste of that period. In summer her dresses were made of ging- 
ham and muslin. She wore no silk, no sashes, no “appendages,” and 
no jewelry except a breast-pin.* 

Perhaps there were other inhibitions more disturbing to the fem- 
inine mind than those regarding dress; namely, the restrictions relating 
to friendships with boys. One school boldly declared that young 
ladies were not to be permitted to attend parties or places of amuse- 


“H. R. Pease, ‘Report of Superintendent of Education to Mississippi Legis- 
lature for Session of 1874,” Appendix to Journal of Senate (Jackson, Missis- 
=, - pub., n. d.), p. 1050. 


University of Mississippi, Catalogue of Officers and Students of University 
of Mississippi, Oxford, aeeeiaee. 1874 (St. Louis: Barns and Beyon Book and 
Job Printers, 1874), p. 2 

a = Cooper, Anal of Officers and Students of Cooper Institute, a Male 
and Female School Located in Lauderdale County (Meridian, Mississippi: 
Shannon Powell Book and Job Printers, 1877), p. 13. 

**Robert L. Stanton, Catalogue of Officers and Students of Oakland College, 
1852- 53 yg 4 Orleans: Rotary Press Office, 1853), 28. 

**H. R. Pease, “Report of Superintendent of Education to the Mississippi 
Legislature for Session of 1874,” Xe to Journal of the Senate (Jackson, 
Mississippi: No pub., n. d.), p. 104 

“Tbid., p. 1040. 
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ment, nor receive attentions from young gentlemen, except relatives, 
nor hold any communications with them, either verbal [sic] or written, 
during the academic session.'* There were some schools patronized 
by both boys and girls. The head of one of these schools assured his 
patrons, however, that the two departments were nearly as distinct as 
if they were miles apart. He said that, in addition to careful super- 
vision by him and his assistants, there was a locked door and a ceiled 
partition between the two departments.'® Nothing was said of the 
key-hole. 

Some college presidents had very different ideas concerning the 
association of the sexes. One of them thought that boys need not 
always associate girls with moonlight and magnolias, and that it was 
best to face the matter realistically. He said, “The association of the 
sexes awakens in them a correct appreciation of each other; they see 
each other in everyday clothes, without paint or powder, tinsel or 
gew-gaws.””” Social life was not lacking in the Military Academy. At 
intervals during the year parties were given to which the young girls 
of the town were invited. On Saturdays the boys visited the homes 
of the girls. The administrators considered a limited amount of social 
intercourse refining to young men in college.” 

There were limitations upon the personal property which a student 
might have at school. Undergraduates were not permitted to keep 
horses either at the University or in the vicinity. No matter how 
painful the parting, the dog could not attend the University with his 
master.** Whether the objection to having dogs around was based 
upon the prevalence of rabies or rabbits or both, no one knows. Some 
schools of this period limited, by remote control of the parents’ purse- 
strings, the amount of “pocket money” a student might have. In one 
instance, the parents’ money deposited with the school was ingeniously 
used to stimulate the students’ efforts. This school graded by points 
one, two, three, four, and five; and the professors doled out to the 
students a certain number of pennies for each point earned.”* 

The students at this time seemed to have money for the things 
needed for their education. There was much appreciation for creative 
art. Students paid tuition for all courses in the “ornamental branches.” 
For example, the tuition for the course in leather-work and hair-work 


*8Tbid. 

John Foster, Catalogue of Officers and Students of Lowndes Academy, 
Lowndes County, Mississippi, 1849 (No pub., n. d.), p. 5. 

2°J. L. Cooper, Cooper Institute, Male and Female School Located in Lau- 
derdale County, 1872-73 (St. Louis: Barns and Beyon, Printers, 1873), p. 11. 

*1Stone, op. cit., p. 18. 

**Trustees of University of Mississippi, op. cit., p. 13. 

**McNair, op. cit., p. 8. 
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was $25 for the session.** In the wax-flower course many things were 
needed, such as leaf molds, flower cutters, molding tools, sheet wax, 
spool wire, stamens, and pistils.**°. There were courses in drawing, 
painting, embroidery, and mezzotint. In music, lessons in voice, as 
well as lessons on the piano and the guitar, were given. In addition to 
prescribed courses, those which gave the student special pleasure might 
be chosen.”® 

In planning their courses, some school administrators realized the 
satisfaction which their students derived from the study of the arts, as 
is evinced by this statement of philosophy: 


The Board finds that the practice of vocal music is a powerful 
auxiliary in preserving order. It harmonizes with young minds, 
smoothes down the asperities of temper, and makes all cheerful 
and happy. It is not so much the amount of musical knowledge 
as the practice. It interferes with no study but is made a pastime 
and a relaxation. ... A boy may sing in passing a graveyard at 
night, to keep up his courage; he may whittle for want of thought; 


but never does he sing in the conception or perpetration of mis- 
chief.** 


Some schools tried to help students to be happy by providing a beau- 
tiful environment in which they might live. At the University the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Horticulture, and Botany set aside ninety 
acres on which was planted a general selection of fruit trees; namely, 
apples, pears, plums, peaches, apricots, figs, and berries. There was 
planted also a collection of larches, roses, and fine shrubbery. In com- 
menting upon this work, the school authorities said that not only the 
best. of fruits but also the choicest of flowers should be exhibited to 
the student in order that his taste, as well as his mind, might be edu- 
cated.** 

For fun in college, the girls, dressed primly and plainly, might spend 
part of their leisure making wax flowers or weaving wreaths of horse- 
hair flowers for the adornment of their home parlors with the red plush 


“*H. R. Pease, “Report of Superintendent of Education to Mississippi Legis- 
lature for Session of 1874.” Appendix to Journal of Senate (Jackson, Missis- 
sippi: No pub., n. d.), p. 1052. 

yo Cooper, Catalogue of Officers and Students of Cooper Institute, a Male 
and Female School Located in Lauderdale County, 1877-78 (Meridian, Missis- 
sippi: Shannon and Powell Book and Job Printers, 1878), p. 13. 

*°Thomas, op. cit., p. 6. 

*“Mayor and Council, Annual Report of Board of Visitors of Natchez Insti- 
et July 4, 1848 (Natchez, Mississippi: Courier Book and Job Office, 1848), 


p. 14. 
*“University of Mississippi, op. cit., p. 48. 
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chairs. They might read books. In the evening they might sit in the 
candlelight by the fireplace, strumming upon the guitar a soft accom- 
paniment to some popular song, or they might attend meetings of their 
literary societies and listen to an interminable flow of sentimental 
verses and to occasional flares of artistry by their classmates. The 
boys might stroll on the campus to enjoy the beauties of nature; or, on 
Saturdays, they might take their “pocket money” to the store for “shoe- 
blacking” needed in preparation for a visit in the neighborhood. They, 
too, might read books. On special occasions, they might sit for hours 
listening to Alumni speeches brilliantly colored with metaphors and 
suffused with historical and poetical quotations. 
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STUDENTS EVALUATE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


E. J. ASHBAUGH 
Dean, School of Education, Miami University 


The Seven Cardinal Principles or Objectives of Education enun- 
ciated by the Committee on the Re-organization of Secondary Edu- 
cation in 1918 is probably the best known set of objectives that has 
been presented for secondary education. Many have criticized them 
as being too vague, too subjective, overlapping, etc., but, in general, 
students and parents approve them as desirable goals toward which 
education should help young people progress during their high school 
days. 

The writer has used the following technique with a considerable 
number of classes of college students as one means of calling their 
attention to the avowed objectives of education and to the relationship 
of the curricular fields to these objectives. A mimeographed form, 
Figure 1, was given to each class after a thorough discussion of the 
meaning of these objectives as set forth by the Committee in its report. 
The students were then asked to rank the seven objectives, from 
1 to 7, as to “Importance” and as to “Difficulty of Teaching.” They 
were also asked to evaluate the contribution of each of the subject 
fields listed on the form to each of these educational objectives on a 
five point scale, with 1 representing little or no contribution, 3 medium, 
and 5 very great; 2 and 4 were intermediate points. It is recognized 
that the technique is wholly subjective and the results may be quite 
inaccurate, but they do represent an honest effort on the part of these 
students to do the things requested. They likewise represent the 
honest judgment of the students regarding the contribution which 
they think these subject matter fields are making toward the attain- 
ment of these objectives. 

Table 1 presents the distribution of 242 seniors who ranked the 
educational objectives as to Importance. The significant thing about 
the table is that every position is represented by a number of students 
and no position for any objective shows 50% student agreement. 
Health with 110 out of the 242 seniors ranking it first place stands at 
the top of the list. Each objective was ranked in every position from 
1 to 7, from most to least in importance by some of the group. In 
other words, there is no unanimity among these college seniors as to 
the relative importance of these seven objectives. 
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TABLE I. 


242 SENIoRS RANK EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AS TO IMPORTANCE 


Objectives Rank Composite 
Order 

1 2 3 + 5 6 7 

SNS 0c LS re 2b 110 32 31 20 19 14 16 1 

Command of 

Fundamentals ........ 19 46 50 30 30 37 30 5 

Worthy Home 

Membership .......... 14 43 42 46 53 30 14 4 

Citizenship 67 43 29 32 27 28 16 2 

Worthy Use 

of Leisure ; 4 7 17 26 42 52 94 | 

Ethical Character 22 50 t4 50 34 21 21 3 

Vocation 6 21 25 41 40 57 52 6 


A similar distribution on Difficulty of Teaching which is not pre- 
sented in this report shows the same variability. 

Last autumn, the same discussion of these educational objectives 
was held with a group of 156 freshmen. Then they were also re- 
quested to rank the objectives in Importance and in Difficulty and 
to evaluate the curricular offering. The only difference in the in- 
struction was that freshmen should evaluate only subject fields which 
they themselves had taken in high school, while the seniors had been 
requested to evaluate all of the subjects. Table II shows a com- 
parison of ranking of educational objectives as to Importance and 
Difficulty of Teaching, by 242 seniors and 156 freshmen. The ob- 
jectives are listed in the rank order of Importance as indicated by 
the senior group. Please note that the freshmen ranked three of the 
seven objectives in exactly the same position as the seniors and the 
others were displaced by only one position. The ranking in Difficulty 
is not quite so close. Freshmen and seniors agreed perfectly on the 
most difficult and the least difficult, but varied more widely on the 


TABLE II. 


COMPARISON OF RANKING OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AS TO IMPORTANCE 
AND DIFFICULTY OF TEACHING BY 242 SENIORS AND 156 FRESHMEN 


Importance Objectives Difficulty 
Senior Freshman Senior Freshman 
1 1 Health 7 7 
2 3 Citizenship , 2 4 
3 2 Ethical Character 1 1 
a 5 Worthy Home Membership 3 6 
5 oa Command of Fundamentals 6 5 
6 6 Vocation 5 2 
7 7 Worthy Use of Leisure + 3 
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position of the other objectives. It is perhaps significant, also, that 
Health, which is ranked first in Importance by both freshmen and 
seniors is ranked least difficult by both freshmen and seniors, It is 
also significant, perhaps, that Ethical Character, which is ranked first 
in Difficulty by both freshmen and seniors is ranked above average 
in Importance by both groups. Seniors rank Citizenship second, both 
in Importance and Difficulty, while freshmen ranked this objective 
third in Importance and fourth in Difficulty. In other words, it would 
seem that three years in college do not make much difference in the 
judgment of young people as to the Importance or the Difficulty of 
teaching of these major objectives of secondary education. 

A composite judgment of the contribution of all of the subjects 
in the secondary school curriculum listed on the blank was computed 
for each of the objectives. They were then ranked in the order which 
these students had judged with respect to their contribution. Table 
III presents these seven objectives with the percent of possible score 


TABLE III 


COMPOSITE JUDGMENT OF 156 FRESHMEN AND 296 SENIORS AS TO THE 
CONTRIBUTION OF ALL HicH ScHOoL FIELDS PREVIOUSLY 
MENTIONED TO THE ATTAINMENT OF THE EDUCATIONAL 


OBJECTIVES 
Percent of 
Objectives Possible Score Rank Order 
Freshman Senior Freshman Senior 
Command of Fundamentals 63.9 62.1 1 3 
Vocation . 62.6 65.0 2 2 
Worthy Use of Leisure 54.4 68.7 3 1 
Worthy Home Membership 50.5 61.3 4 oT 
Citizenship 49.7 56.6 5 5 
Ethical Character 48.7 49.9 6 6 
Health 41.2 47.9 7 7 


as evaluated by freshmen and seniors and the resulting rank order. 
Two points are perhaps significant as portrayed in this table. One, 
the percent of possible score is decidedly low. For three of the ob- 
jectives as evaluated by freshmen and for two of the objectives as 
evaluated by seniors, the composite contribution of our curricular 
offerings is less than 50% of possible score. Significantly, the lowest 
contribution is to Health, which was judged the most important and 
next lowest, Ethical Character, which was judged third by seniors 
and second by freshmen. 

Note again the close agreement of freshmen and seniors. In rank 
order, they agree as to the position with respect to five of the seven 
objectives, with a direct interchange of position for the other two. 
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In other words, whether the freshmen are evaluating the contribution 
of the subjects that they themselves took in high school to these ob- 
jectives or the seniors are evaluating all subjects in the high school 
curriculum, whether they took them or not, there is little disagree- 
ment either as to the degree of possible contribution or the rank 
order of the contribution. 

It will be remembered from Table II that both freshmen and seniors 
ranked Citizenship and Ethical Character high in both Importance 
and Difficulty, but note that, in their judgment of the contribution 
which our curricular offering makes to these objectives, freshmen 
and seniors agree that it is below average. What probability is there 
of attaining highly important educational objectives if our curricular 
offering makes less than average contribution toward their attain- 
ment? 


TABLE IV. 
COMPOSITE JUDGMENT OF 156 FRESHMEN AND 296 SENIORS AS TO THE 


CONTRIBUTION OF EACH SUBJECT FIELD TO THE ATTAINMENT 
oF ALL EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Percent of 
Subject Field Possible Score Rank Order 
Freshman Senior Freshman _ Senior 

Home Economics = be 65.0 74.9 1 1 
Social Studies Tete Roe 64.9 69.7 2 2 
Physical Education eerrens id 63.2 67.1 3 
SENS Sieccapere ae eae 7 61.7 67.8 a 3 
Music . Berean arden a re Gs. 56.4 54.7 5 7 
EE NN eo Sk ey ns 50.8 61.1 6 5 
Science . Seid ene oar aaee 50.5 56.9 " 6 
ee eee 49.7 50.7 8 9 
Mathematics Pe tora eRe 47.4 49.8 9 10 
Art SRR Seer 46.7 52.8 10 8 
Foreign Language ........... 41.2 41.3 11 11 


Table IV presents the composite judgment of both freshmen and 
seniors as to the contribution of each of these subject fields to all 
seven educational objectives combined. Here again two or three 
things are significant. Four of the subject fields as judged by fresh- 
men and two of the fields as judged by seniors make less than 50% 
of the possible score in their contribution to these objectives. Both 
freshmen and seniors agree that Foreign Language makes the least 
contribution to these objectives and that Mathematics makes less 
than average. 

Again, note the similarity of rank order. Both freshmen and seniors 
agree that Home Economics stands at the top of the list in the con- 
tribution which it makes to our educational objectives, that Social 
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Studies stand second and that Foreign Language stands at the bottom. 
Note, also, that there is agreement among the two groups that Physical 
Education and English both stand above average, though their ranks 
of three and four are interchanged for the two groups of students. 
College faculties and academic high school teachers are often quite 
contemptuous of the contribution which physical education makes to 
the education of young people. Yet the young people themselves, 
when they evaluate it in terms of its contribution to the educational 
objectives of secondary education, rank it highly. That Industrial 
Arts should be ranked higher by both groups than Science and that 
Mathematics should be so relatively low, may come as a distinct sur- 
prise to many. Yet these freshmen and seniors so evaluate them. 

After all possible criticisms have been made of these seven objec- 
tives as desirable goals in the education of secondary school students 
and all possible objections have been raised as to the validity of stu- 
dent judgment, this one fact still remains. These are the things which 
young people, who have comparatively recently passed through the 
secondary schools and have been exposed to more or less of these 
curricular offerings, think regarding the contributions which these 
subjects make to the avowed educational objectives. If these subject 
fields and their teachers make a greater contribution than these stu- 
dents indicate, the students are unaware of it and it is a well-known 
fact that people respond to what they think is true, whether it is 
true or not. 

It is not shown in the table, but with the freshman group Foreign 
Language was separated into two fields, Ancient and Modern. The 
only Ancient Language studied by any of these freshmen or, in fact, 
offered in any of the high schools attended by these’ freshmen was 
Latin. The percent of possible score which the freshmen gave to 
Latin as compared with modern language was still lower than indi- 
cated in Table IV. The rank position, of course, remains the same. 

In presenting these data before a small group of college faculty, the 
most significant comment was made by a teacher of Latin who said: 
“These data certainly indicate that all of us, particularly the teachers 
of Latin, ought to critically examine what we are doing to see whether 
or not it is the materials or the method of instruction which fails to 
impress students with the significance of the field in contributing to 
these worthwhile objectives.” It could likewise be said that there 
is a challenge to the teachers in every field to see whether or not it 
is possible by the improvement of the materials of instruction or the 
methods, or both, to raise the evaluation which students place upon 
the field as to its contribution to these educational objectives. 














THE COW JUMPED 


SHELDON DAVIS 
President, State Teachers College, Dillon, Montana 


At our annual College picnic day before yesterday I climbed to the 
top of a tall fir tree, enjoyed the vista of golden aspens which flecked 
some miles of a gorgeous Montana canyon. Here was exquisite beauty 
with which we Montanans are so richly surrounded. Up in that tree 
was no worry; there were no petty cares; ideal freedom uplifted by the 
sublime loveliness of nature inspired me, and there I thunk the 
thoughts which I hope you will allow me to wish upon you because 
the chairman placed me on this program. 

“The cow jumped over the moon.” This important saltatory fact 
we teach in the first grade. Sophistication levels of grade two or three 
raise doubts. The child who has, we fondly hope, believed this cow 
story because the teacher says so announces one fine day, “I don’t 
believe that lie about the cow jumping over the moon. Maybe some 
cow did, but our cow never did jump over any moon.” If the school is 
one of those which is just like life outside, he will add “To hell with 
such stories anyhow.” By the time this challenging youngster is 
through high school he looks upon the past with what he calls cold 
realism and no longer believes that his father is the greatest man in 
the world. As for the teacher, the pupils’ mystic worship of early 
school days is gone, leaving a measured degree of admiration, in- 
difference, or disdain according to our several deserts. Why this evo- 
lution must be, in a deceiving world, I cannot pause to elucidate. It is, 
however much the tender-minded may regret that it seems easier to 
fool a first grader than a freshman, 

Without further platitudes upon the oft-observed skepticism, I re- 
turn to my main thesis. I assent that the cow did jump over the moon. 
There is no greater reason for doubting the fact than in questioning 
whether Dr. Foster went to Gloster or whether Theophilus Thistle 
thrust three thousand thistles through the thick of his thumb. I have 
done a bit of research in this case; I am not merely “shooting off” as 
some educators do in the presence of fad-loving teachers. By fad, I 
hasten to explain, is meant something which looks inspiring at a 
teachers’ institute but is forgotten regrettably soon. 

In my research I use the same techniques as those employed by 
graduate students in quest of higher degrees. There is one important 
difference; if I can prove that the cow jumped over the moon, the world 
will take notice and I shall sell more books than Wendell Wilkie. 
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The conclusions of most doctor’s dissertations in education on the 
other hand are of no consequence to anyone except the writer, and he 
must pay the printer to make a few hundred copies to wait for the 
light of recognition which never comes. 

First, I used the questionnaire. Results were as usual inconclusive. 
The ignorant and idle were too busy to answer; the best qualified and 
most busy replied promptly and with force. One said I was a fool for 
raising such a question, a second questioned my patriotism for clut- 
tering the mails with worthless stuff, and a third merely observed that 
I had misspelled questionnaire. 

Second, I looked for scientific evidence. Since the claims of educa- 
tion as a science are a bit shaky, I confined myself to biology, astrology, 
necromancy, astronomy and the like. If one assumes the scientific 
attitude he must be ready to admit that there have been cows and other 
cows, moons and other moons. Incidentally, I discovered a field for 
another research project in proving that moon got its name from 
moo, moo-cow probably being an older variant form of the Latin 
bossy-cow. 

By following the as yet undiscovered Mendel’s laws, it seems that a 
strain of high-jumping cows was developed long ago. Cow owners 
rivaled each other in the jumpingness of their cows. County fairs 
awarded blue ribbons to the owner whose cow jumped fartherest, 
highest or most gracefully. The fact that jumping ability in a cow had 
no value or was in inverse proportion to milk or butter production 
troubled no one during the cow-jumping era. Their logic must have 
been the same as ours which insists that useful subjects yield no culture. 

My limited time on this intellectually-loaded program, prevents me 
from presenting all the scientific evidences. Remember that the moon 
was young in those days and as a consequence was doubtless smaller 
and lower down than our present luminous orb. 

Third, I turned to history. There was nothing in science to prevent 
moon-jumping cows, and history unequivocally asserted that the cow 
jumped over the moon. It was the cow of that day and the moon of 
that day. It may have been the moon that was made of green cheese, 
a commodity then requiring no points; it may have been the moon of 
the Boston bridge midnight poet with a drop too much who sang 


“Two moons rose over the city 
when there should have been but one.” 


While history limits itself to the briefest statement, “the cow jumped 
over the moon,” the inference may safely be drawn that many cows 
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jumped over many moons; in fact, that moon jumping was an accepted 
practice in higher bovine circles. 

Having thus established the main fact in the case, I now advert to 
some of its consequences. It is well known that jumping from a tenth- 
story window never hurt anyone. The jumper in such instances is 
ruined only when he hits the street below. The formula for this you 
will find in any high school physics book and there is no need to make 
the experiment. (I interpose this remark because of the belief of some 
educators that no one can learn anything except by direct and non- 
theoretical experience.) You can see what happened when the moon- 
jumping cow came down. Even in those days the moon was higher 
than any building in Montana. By the evolutionary hypothesis it 
becomes clear as the most brilliant moonlight that all moon-jumping 
cows would leave no offspring. They were not the progenitors of the 
quadrupeds now responsible for black markets and sixteen-point 
butter. 

Haec fabula docet—this moralized story teaches that we may wisely 
avoid extremes. If the cow had merely jumped toward the moon, or 
organized an association of moon jumpers whose individual members 
were as little interested in jumping as you are in the purposes of some 
groups to which you may pay annual dues, she might yet be alive. 
Some of her quieter sisters have survived a long time as one can prove 
who buys beef in 1943. 

Fellow teachers! Stranger things are happening today than are 
related in the incredible myths of long ago, and some of these are hap- 
pening to our profession. You have faced the future as an era of 
gradually rising professional standards; is it to be like that? You have 
been in an age kindly disposed to teachers as a class, ready to condone 
their errors. Now we are blamed for every social ill. There was long 
attached to our profession something like the reverence accorded to the 
clergy. Now we must fight our battles by ordinary pressure group 
methods. How much does our profession weigh in the struggle? The 
public is not exactly indifferent to what is happening; but it has a 
more fundamental faith in education than in its educators. Frankly, 
teachers and teaching seem to be in the doghouse. So far it is a large, 
light and airy doghouse, in which we can still bark or whine or growl. 
I have heard all these notes in this meeting. I hope that we shall bark 
at the proper time and up the right tree. The reconstructed world will 
have a place for us if we have courage to meet new conditions. Who 
got us into the doghouse? We and present world conditions. Who 
will get us out? We will? Can we? I think we can. 
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The problem confronting responsible psychologists, and it is similar 
to the one earnest scientists are facing in other fields, is how to use 
experimental techniques without losing sight of their perspective. 
The same problem more or less confronts the teacher who is inter- 
ested in experimenting with new methods. The laboratory is essen- 
tial in many investigations, but the laboratory procedure alone does 
not produce results that can be integrated with the existing body of 
social knowledge. What is more, laboratory investigations that neg- 
lect the social context and the variability of human nature are mis- 
leading. The task of the experimentalist is to construct a valid sociai 
psychology so that what takes place in the laboratory is neither quali- 
tatively nor equantitatively different from what happens, or would 
happen, under similar conditions in a genuine social situation. The 
laboratory, in short, must increasingly approximate to the context of 
the socio-cultural environment if’a truly scientific social psychology 
is to develop. Such a psychology, whether educational or clinical, 
must be based on the knowledge that human beings, when responding 
within a group situation, respond variously to stimuli. Two persons 
will not react in the same way to the same stimuli at the same time. 
Experimental psychology in education will have to take account of 
these important variable factors over which the psychologist can exert 
no appreciable control. 

Social psychology inevitably trespasses upon the domain of sociology. 
Individuals within groups are bound by a number of fixed rules and 
customs; certain things are taken for granted. Whenever individuals 
pool their resources and agree upon certain laws of conduct for the 
purpose of satisfying their biological or other needs, we must take into 
account the conditioning factor of established social values. In this 
way it is possible to dispose of the dualism between individual and 
social psychology. The important thing is to determine the social 
and cultural context in which individuals live. Not only that, but the 
psychologist, like the physicist who allows for deviation errors due to 
human fallibility, must discount his own cultural fixations and pre- 
conceptions. He too is a product of his society and culture and tends, 
avowedly or by implication, to accept its norms as final. Different 
cultures produce different values, beliefs, outlooks, norms. Hence the 
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necessity for objective distance from the culture being studied, a sense 
of comparative values, a release from the ideological compulsives of 
our own society. 

Such a method of approach, which is nothing more than the disci- 
plined skepticism of science, is highly fruitful. It reappraises and, 
when necessary, rejects many established sociological and pedagogic 
truths. It is an effectual dissolvent of dogmatism. It re-examines the 
validity of systems of classification and methodologies that are sup- 
ported by precedent. The experimentalist acquires not only a skep- 
tical and detached mind but also a firm grasp of the relativity of 
values in science and society. 

If one should inquire what all this has to do with the teaching of 
English, the answer is that the classroom offers a perfect “laboratory” 
setting for experimentation and research. Every day presents unpar- 
alleled opportunities for observing personality growth, the birth of 
understanding, the awakening of intellectual curiosity, the effective- 
ness of various individualized teaching devices, the rich variety of 
responses called forth by the same stimuli, the different methods by 
which the problem of comprehension and communication is solved, the 
degree to which taboos and convention impinge on consciousness and 
influence conduct, the interaction of moral values and social norms. 
Each lesson is in a sense an adventure into the unknown, an explora- 
tion of unforeseen possibilities. The conscientious teacher, of course, 
wisely prepares her lesson in advance, for she knows that leadership 
is necessary and that the recitation will follow on the whole the path 
she blazes. Nevertheless, even for the most experienced teacher, the 
veteran of many wars, there are unexpected surprises, sudden detours, 
deviations from the prepared routine. The response of the students, 
their particular interests, needs, or difficulties cannot always be pre- 
dicted. Where the teacher anticipated intense interest, there is only a 
dull, fitful flicker of attention. Passages which the teacher thought 
commonplace somehow awaken deep and sustained interest. 

But the research of teachers, if it is to be fruitful, must be conducted 
on a cooperative, not individualistic, basis. As managed at present, 
the teacher can, if the supervisory authorities interpose no objection, 
experiment to her heart’s desire, though there is naturally a limit to 
the scope of her effort. What, however, does she do with the results 
obtained? If she is enterprising and able, she may write up her ma- 
terial and submit the article to some reputable educational journal. If 
not, she may communicate her findings to the chairman of her depart- 
ment or to the principal. Or she may discuss it enthusiastically with 
her colleagues. Or, of course, she may do nothing about it. 

A better plan would be to devise ways and means of encouraging 
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and directing cooperative research in education. If educational re- 
search is to be democratized and achieve all that it is capable of achiev- 
ing, then the method of vesting all initiative and authority in a De- 
partment of Reference and Research must be revised. Each city should 
have not only a Department of Reference and Research but also a 
teachers’ organization composed of teachers with ability and vision 
who are interested in experimentation. Such a teacher-controlled 
organization could hold regular meetings and publish the results of 
its more significant experimental work. 

The chief value of such an organization is simply that by organiz- 
ing a staff of volunteer research men and women, experimental find- 
ings of educational importance would be tested on a large scale. Each 
school could designate a number of classes to be used for experimental 
purposes. The merits of the plan are obvious. It would counter- 
balance the institutional inertia which frequently overtakes a school 
system; the experimental idea would gradually permeate ail the 
schools of the nation, and induce many teachers to adopt the philos- 
ophy of experimentalism. Outstanding achievement in one part of 
the country would influence teachers in other sections to become ex- 
perimentalists. 

This does not mean that students would be treated as guinea pigs 
to test out every new-fangled idea that came to the resourceful or 
desperately unresourceful teacher. On the contrary, under a system 
such as has been tentatively outlined above experimentation would 
be conducted along constructive lines. Cooperative in nature and cre- 
ative in vision, it would be restrained by a sense of social and peda- 
gogic responsibility from the follies and futilities that are sometimes 
associated with educational research. After all, every experiment 
would in the end be subjected to the critical scrutiny of practically the 
entire force of scholars and teachers in the United States. It would 
have to stand comparison with what had already been achieved; it 
would have to compete with established results. Finally, effective 
supervision would prevent any abuse of the teacher’s privilege in the 
work of experimentation. 

_ The English curriculum, like the field of social studies, presents ex- 
cellent opportunities for the development of experimental practices. 
The aims and objectives remain more or less the same: the effective 
mastery of the tool of communication in order that a fuller life, both 
individually and socially, may be led; but the methods change sharply 
and with the change in methods comes a corresponding change in con- 
tent. A progressive society demands a dynamic conception of the 
educative process; it calls for the adaptation of materials and methods 
to individual needs; it requires a comprehensive, realistic understand- 
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ing of modern social problems and a broad vision of what education 
at its best can do for students. 

In the reconstruction of the English curriculum the experimentalist 
will do well to see what happy results can be obtained by an alliance 
between the “science” of education and psychology. For example, a 
great deal has been published on the subject of personality growth 
and development. Only of late, however, has its full importance been 
recognized by educators. What profits it to turn out students who 
can pass courses in history and English and science when their per- 
sonalities are badly maladjusted? 

Every experience leaves its imprint on the developing personality. 
The task of the teacher then becomes that of so choosing experiences 
that they will contribute maximally to the development of the adoles- 
cent personality. This is a broad and complex field of endeavor. Be- 
fore anything of value can be accomplished in this area, we shall have 
to know vastly more than we do about the psychology of individual 
differences. We shall have to think less along administrative lines and 
more in terms of individuals.1 Case studies will probably have to be 
made, life history records kept. This renders possible an ambitious 
project in cooperation between psychologists and classroom teachers. 
The teachers can carry on original and varied experiments in the art 
of expression. Students can be called upon to compose their auto- 
biography, which would include an intimate account of their beliefs, 
their philosophy of life, their religious attiudes, their prejudices, 
phobias, and anxieties. In addition, whatever creative material the 
student submits voluntarily will also constitute valuable psychological 
evidence. Whether he is aware of it or not, each student will thus 
become his own analyst, with the teacher acting as confidante and the 
psychologist in the background as consulting specialist. The teacher 
will have to be exceptionally tactful, patient, and sympathetic before 
he can hope to remove the barriers of self-consciousness.” 

Unfortunately, research in the teaching of English has not made 
sufficient progress. The trouble has been that research in this field 
has been haphazard, uncoordinated, inconclusive. A copious bibliog- 
raphy of research exists, but the experiments have not been notable 
for their originality. Most of them remained within the pale of aca- 
demic convention; they constituted variations on a single, established, 


‘Some work in this direction has already been accomplished. See Nellie 
Appy, Pupils Are People, A Report of the Committee on Individual Differ- 
ences, National Council of Teachers of English. (New York, D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1941.) 

“See Peter Blos, The Adolescent Personality (New York and London, 1940) 
for striking examples of this type of work and of ways in which teachers and 
eae can cooperate effectively in the task of adjusting warped, un- 

appy personalities. 
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and familiar theme. While the investigator occasionally made obei- 
sance to the science of psychology, teachers for the most part jeal- 
ously guarded the integrity of their preserves. This is, of course, not 
true of English teachers alone. In reading a volume like J. Wayne 
Wrightstone, Appraisal of Experimental High School Practices (New 
York, 1936), one is struck by the poverty of invention that teachers 
display. The experimental high school deserves the name simply be- 
cause, by comparison with the conventional secondary school, it ap- 
pears progressive. But their practices judged in and for themselves 
show few signs of incorporating the latest theories and discoveries of 
psychology. What they do is to make cautious innovations within a 
traditional framework. 

But if teachers have been blind to their splendid opportunities, pro- 
fessional psychologists have stuck stubbornly to their specialization, 
looking down upon education as a hybrid, as neither fish nor fowl. 
Hence but few and scattered efforts have been made to point out the 
educational implications of the experiments they conduct or the con- 
clusions at which they arrive. 

A functional knowledge of psychology, especially experimental psy- 
chology, would help the English teacher enormously. It is to be re- 
gretted that so many teachers of English either lack this knowledge or 
lack the compelling interest which would lead them to acquire it. An 
evaluative survey of research in English indicates that many of the 
objectives in the teaching of English are narrowly utilitarian, and that 
studies cluster around the theme of errors of omission and commission, 
studies that are chiefly tabulations of the kind of errors that students 
make in their written work. Such studies, such emphases, have tended 
to develop a remedial bias, an “error” obsession on the part of teachers. 
A different type of approach would point out, as Miss Angela M. Broen- 
ing has done, the value of a curricular research program in which all 
teachers could take an important part. Experimentation by teachers 
has served and can serve to revitalize the activities of the classroom. 
“The teacher,” Miss Broening declares, “who has thoroughly tested 
with his own pupils methods or materials entirely new to him will 
never be the same again. He may not speak favorably of the expe- 
rience, he may think he will revert to his previous approach or go on 
to still another; yet the experience has subtly modified his concepts 
and will influence his future teaching in unexpected and important 
ways, because he has learned to take an objective view of his per- 
formance and those of his pupils.”* 


*Angela M. Broening, “Curriculum Revision as a Supervisory Activity,” in 
The Development of a Modern Program in English. Ninth Yearbook of the 
— on Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. (Washington, D. C., 

, p. 107. 
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A consideration of a few experimental contributions in the field of 
psychology will perhaps serve to make clear their lack of relevance 
to the English curriculum—a failure in application that might easily 
have been remedied. It may be argued that such experiments were 
not undertaken with that end in view. Why should psychologists have 
pedagogic implications in mind? But why not? Pedagogy is another 
large and potentially fruitful field for psychological investigation. If 
an experiment relates directly or indirectly to teaching, there is no 
reason why it should not be extended to include such references. 
What is more to the point, some of these experiments could profit 
greatly from the collaboration of experienced teachers and the data 
that their work in the classroom could supply. “Natural” classroom 
situations, social in nature, would correct the distortions (as well as 
add valuable new material) that result from “artificial” laboratory 
situations. There is thus a double reason why the aid of teachers 
would be valuable: first, they are forced to deal at all times with the 
dynamic stuff of psychology, with complex social situations; second, 
they possess a rich fund of insight and experience that could be tapped. 

The teaching of literature is primarily an art. Failure to take this 
elementary fact into consideration is responsible for a great deal of 
confusion current in books and experiments dealing with the subject. 
This does not, of course, mean that light cannot be thrown on desirable 
methods of instruction or that the complex problem of appreciation 
cannot be scientifically studied. For example, the workers of the 
Harvard Psychologic Clinic conducted a test the twofold purpose of 
which was to discover the subject’s degree of insight in determining 
the merit of a poem, and second, to analyze the attitudes which the 
patient uncovered in his critical appreciation, attitudes that would 
conform to his personality pattern. Here, if anywhere, is a field where 
English teachers are competent to speak with some authority, but as 
might have been expected, they were not even consulted. 

Each subject was asked to judge ten poems on their aesthetic merit.* 
Only fifteen subjects were used. Now psychological tests of this de- 
scription usually prove very little. The laboratory hardly provides an 
atmosphere conducive to genuine aesthetic appreciation; these are not 
the conditions under which poetry can be read with uninhibited enjoy- 
ment. The mind is initially conditioned. But some of the results are 
interesting since they clearly bear out I. A. Richards’ findings, in Prac- 


‘These were in order of presentation: Shelley, “Political Greatness’; 
Thomas Hardy, “To Life”; Teasdale, “Barter”; Byron, “And Dost Thou Ask 
the Reason of My Sadness”; Swinburne, “Love and Sleep”; John Donne, Num- 
ber Five from “Holy Sonnets”; Keats, “Sonnet” (to Fanny Brawne); Unter- 
meyer, “Infidelity”; Stephen Spender, “My Parents Quarrel in the Neighbour 
Room”; Swinburne, a vampire theme taken from “Chastelard.” 
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tical Criticism, concerning the intrusion of irrelevancies and the dis- 
torting effect of infantile memories. In connection with Swinburne’s 
poem, “Love and Sleep,” which contains frankly sensual imagery, a 
young Catholic, greatly attached to the image of his sainted mother, 
found that the sensuality detracted from the aesthetic merits of the 
poem. Another student discovered serious technical errors and met- 
rical blunders in Shelley, Keats, Donne, and others.°® 

The signal mistake made by the psychologists was to assume that 
these poems could be arranged in some hierarchical order of merit, 
that quantitative procedures could be applied to the complex process 
of poetic interpretation. To achieve this impossible feat they had a 
number of “experts” (who, after all, is to be certified as an expert in 
the realm of poetic appreciation?) rate each poem, as if this provided 
a valid basis for comparison with the judgments of the college students. 
The experts would themselves have to be tested—and by the same 
clinical method. 

Another experiment, “Thematic Apperception Test,” points out in- 
directly some of the ways in which psychology and pedagogy could 
fruitfully collaborate. It marks in itself a suggestive contribution to 
the field of English teaching. The purpose of the test was to stimulate 
creative activity and by this means uncover fantasies rooted in un- 
conscious complexes. It was felt that fiction would help to open up 
the sluices of unconscious expression; it would set free the subliminal 
self. Originally it was planned to have each subject interpret the ac- 
tion of each of a series of pictures which portrayed some dramatic 
event. He was to guess what had happened previously or what would 
happen in the future. In the elaboration of this material fantasies of 
a significant subjective nature would surely come to the surface. Ex- 
perience, however, showed that these tests produced much better re- 
sults if the subjects were asked to create a dramatic piece of fiction 
rather than interpret the nature of the action.® 

The subject was seated, given the prepared instructions, and then 
told to report what came to his mind while the experimenter wrote 
everything down. Occasionally if the subject omitted anything, the 
experimenter would prompt him with a question. The “artificial” sit- 


"Explorations in Personality: A Clinical and Experimental Study of Fifty 
Men of College Age, by the Workers of the Harvard Psychologie Clinic (New 
York, 1938), pp. 450-451. 


*The experimenters sought to obtain a series of pictures that could be con- 
sidered standard. “Each picture should suggest some critical situation and be 
effective in evoking a fantasy relating to it. The set must be comprehensive.” 
(Ibid., p. 531.) Also, most of the pictures should contain at least one person 
with whom “the subject could easily sympathize and identify himself. Thus, 
there should be a separate set of pictures for males and females, and also for 
children, young adults and elders.” (Ibid., p. 531.) 
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uation thus created is obvious and would act as a deterrent to the free 
flow of fantasy associations. First of all, there is the presence of the 
stranger, the experimenter; second, there is the distracting knowledge 
that every word is being taken down, which is bound to create anxiety 
that one may reveal things which should be kept hidden. A better 
procedure would be to give the subject unconditional freedom by pro- 
viding him with a pencil and paper and allow him to set down the 
fantasies that the picture suggests. What the experimenters did which 
is not always possible in school, was to interview the subject after a 
few days had elapsed. Their memory was refreshed with regard to 
important incidents in the pictures; they were also asked whether 
their story had come from something they had seen or read or whether 
it had been a personal experience. 

The results are enlightening and should afford food for reflection, if 
not inquiry, for every teacher of English. After examining the ma- 
terial obtained from autobiographes, introspections, free association, 
and interviews, the experimenters found that there were four chief 
sources from which the plots were derived: “1, books and moving 
pictures; 2, actual events in which a friend or member of the family 
participated; 3, experiences (subjective or objective) in the subject’s 
own life; and 4, the subject’s conscious and unconscious fantasies.”? 
Memories, impressions, the recollection of past events—these furnished 
insight into the subject’s personality. Every subject projected his own 
experiences and preoccupations into the object. Not a student but 
bore witness to this universal tendency. “Some of them, in fact, gave 
stories which were frank and unabashed autobiographies.’’® 

The volume contains many more experiments which would prove 
of considerable interest to teachers of English: tests of imaginal pro- 
ductivity with blots of ink, similes, a musical reverie test, and so on. 
Nevertheless, it must be said that the results of psychological labora- 
tory work and clinical testing in the field of literature, aesthetic ap- 
preciation, and the art of expression have been of minor importance. 
Such results have been unreliable precisely because they have been 
“unscientific” in their assumptions and methods. In their eagerness 
to gain precision in the sphere of aesthetic reactions, psychologists 
have too often thrown scientific discretion to the winds and jumped at 
generalizations which were then elaborated into laws. The laboratory 
is indispensable whether the objects of research are frogs or ants or 


‘Ibid., p. 533, This provides a valuable clue for teachers who attempt to 
teach the short story as a “creative” form. If students are to be asked to 
“invent” plots, the results given above must be taken into consideration. 

*Ibid., p. 534. The experimenters declare that the test revealed more than 
conscious fantasies and memory deposits. “It gave the experimenter excellent 
clues for the divination of unconscious thematic formations.” (Ibid.) 
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human beings, but the data obtained must be interpreted and used 
with due regard for the variables and imponderables present as well 
as for the distortions induced by the laboratory situation. Figures and 
facts must be placed within a patterned synthesis that adequately 
“explains” them. To resist the powerful temptation to jump at hasty 
conclusions, the scientist must possess not only objectivity and re- 
straint; he must be gifted with imaginative insight, the power of 
seeing things as a whole, of combining them within a provisional 
framework of values. Such insight and such power many teachers of 
English are capable of contributing if their services were only so- 
licited and their energies and abilities tapped. 

To be sure, not all of the experiments conducted by psychologists in 
and out of the laboratory are significant for purposes of application to 
the learning process. Some of them, however, are so novel in method 
and so fruitful in the conclusions to which they point, that they sug- 
gest new approaches, new ways of educational experimentation. Edu- 
cational research has, for some reason, been too confined, too highly 
specialized. It concentrates on minutiae and forgets or fails to draw 
valid generalizations. The psychologist is hindered by no such limi- 
tations. Human life in all its criss-crossing ramifications is his hunting 
ground. Whatever interests him, whatever challenges his curiosity or 
presents a problem, is fair game for investigation. He is not content 
with statistical manipulation; he probes beneath the surface; he ex- 
periments with different situations.® 

Too much is still demanded of harassed teachers by supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, laymen, parents, and even students. Like the clergy, the 
teaching body is expected to set a pattern of excellence in manners, 
conduct, and learning. They have been the victims of every utopian 
scheme that ever visited the mind of an educator. Lest teachers “smell 
a rat” in this proposal that they join forces with psychologists, this 
much must be said. There is no intention of turning teachers of English 
into professional psychologists. They are not competing for honors in 
that field. But they are, whether they know it or not, practicing psy- 
chologists, and as such it is their duty to be prepared, to know the limi- 
tations of their own temperament as well as the temperaments and re- 
actions of their own students. The aim of educational research is not to 


"In The Psychology of Radio, by Hadley Cantril and Gordon W. Allport, 
(New York and London, 1935) we have a chapter on “Listening Versus Read- 
ing,” by Merton E. Carver, which describes a series of interesting experiments. 
The results, while far from conclusive, throw a revealing light on the effec- 
tiveness of auditory as contrasted with visual material. Here is a “scientific” 
method for evaluating the extent to which the radio as compared with the 
ewe page is an effective instrument for educating the public. See also 

aul F. Lazarsfeld, Radio and Printed Page (New York, 1940), and Print, 
Radio, and Film in a Democracy. Edited by Douglas Waples (Chicago, 1942). 
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convert the classroom into a laboratory with the students placed in 
the role of guinea pigs. The classroom is a laboratory, but only in the 
sense that practically every situation in which human beings play a 
part is that.'® 

The “progressive” teacher, however, will naturally want to experi- 
ment with his students and the materials of instruction. There is no 
such thing as a formal, prearranged curriculum that will satisfy in 
advance the needs of all students. Moreover, particularly in the sec- 
ondary schools, students are not engaged primarily in acquiring sub- 
ject matter. They are engaged in a more difficult and more exciting 
adventure: that of understanding themselves, of discovering their-own 
bent, of, determining their relations to others and to society at large. 
Out of the socially controlled situations that arise in the classroom 
emerge materials that are excellent for experimental and diagnostic 
purposes, and the fulfillment of these purposes should prove helpful 
to both teacher and student. 

Experiments of this kind in the English classroom would serve 
more than a diagnostic purpose; they do more than measure achieve- 
ment; they are themselves aids to achievement. The student learns to 
recognize his weaknesses and his strength. By cooperating in these 
psychological experiments and by comprehending their purpose wholly 
or in part, he gains an objective view of his special abilities, the nature 
of his reactions, how his mind functions, the quality of the self he has 
to live with. Introspection and expression lead to increased insight, 
heightened awareness. -He comes to understand the emotions and 
impulses that move him, the experiences that leave an ineffaceable 
stamp on the memory, peculiarities and contradictions of behavior. 
This increased power of observation and insight tends to dissipate the 
clouds of superstition that envelope him from infancy, the dogmas that 
he has accepted unthinkingly. his folklore, his beliefs about human 
nature and social institutions. For as he begins to understand his 
variable and complex self, he glimpses, if only by analogical extension, 
the variability and complexity of human beings, and how difficult as 
well as dangerous it is to formulate a generalization about human 
nature. 

It may seem like a bold prophecy to make, but education will in- 
creasingly become a science and demand of those who wish to enter 
the profession of teaching a comprehensive scientific training: not only 
knowledge of a specialized subject but knowledge relating specifically 
to the science of life and human nature and the psychology of educa- 








"See Charles I. Glicksberg, “The Secondary School as a Research Labora- 
| tory,” The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXV (October, 1941). 
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tion. Education, if it is to carry out its mission, must require nothing 
less of those who are to prepare the citizens of the future for partici- 
pating in the important work of building a rational, technological so- 
ciety. If our collective life is to be intelligently and scientifically con- 
trolled, it must be done by men and women who have been trained to 
think, to plan, to understand themselves and their relation to nature 
and society. For this work of training, the most highly gifted mem- 
bers of society are needed: the engineers of the mind, the architects of 
character, the builders of attitudes and beliefs. The teachers of the 
future will be psychologists, and to be that they will have to be scien- 
tific in outlook, experimental in their methods. Nor will this make 
them any the less human and understanding. It will give their hu- 
manity and their understanding an opportunity to function in more 
effective ways in bringing about desired educative ends. 
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EDUCATION FOR LIFE 


JOHN O. GROSS 
Board of Education, The Methodist Church 


A war such as the present one threatens to reduce the United 
States from a “Have” nation to a “Have not.” It is depleting natural 
resources so rapidly that, if another emergency came, our nation 
would have to secure vital minerals from other countries. Oil is being 
used up faster than new pools are being discovered. The total re- 
serves estimated at twenty billion barrels will last twelve to fifteen 
years at present rate of consumption. Since air, sea, and land trans- 
portation depend upon oil, rationed travel may last longer than the 
duration. High grade iron ores at present consumption will last 
from ten to fifteen years and the best copper only twenty years. 
And when these are gone, they cannot be replaced. 

Timber and land supposed to be capable of a “perpetual yield” are 
not being conserved for the future. Less than one-fourth of the tim- 
ber is being cut and safeguarded in keeping with conservation meth- 
ods. Two billion more cubic feet of timber were cut or lost by fire 
than replaced in 1936 and losses doubtless have increased each year 
since. Oak and hardwoods which take the longest time to replace 
are being consumed rapidly for war purposes. 

It is difficult to estimate the effect of the war effort upon land 
resources. Conservation methods have been set up to check erosion, 
yet before the nation became conservation conscious, one-fifth of the 
500,000,000 acres of crop land had been lost for production by erosion. 
It is estimated that another 100,000,000 acres have lost from one-fourth 
to three-fourths of their productive top soil. 

War dries up industry’s source of necessary materials. The loss 
of them will have a decided effect upon the established standards 
of living and may make the quip of the Negro—that the duration 
is going to last longer than the war—be a reality. 

War’s blight upon the world is dimly reflected by what it will cost 
the nations now in it. Since Hitler rose to power in 1932, Leon S. 
Wellstone, of the Department of Commerce, estimates that the 
United States alone has spent and appropriated 112 billion dollars 
for armaments. The powers that are in the war have spent already 
about 400 billion dollars, and before the end comes, the total will 
reach or exceed 500 billion. The value of the property destroyed by 
war doubtless will equal the sum spent for armaments. Altogether 
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this war’s cost in dollars may reach 1,000 billions or one trillion. 
These dollars, one and one-half inches in diameter, would go around 
the globe 1,000 times! 

Berton Braley in the September 1943 American Magazine, fancies 
what this money would do if spent for constructive purposes. It 
would build a comfortable modern five-room house for each of the 
world’s families; it would pay the common school education of the 
world’s 400,000,000 children for twenty-five years; it would provide 
a four-year college education for 500,000,000 young men; it would 
build a million dollar hospital for every community of 2,000 people 
the world over; and lay 25,000,000 miles of four-lane cement highways. 

The picture of a world that might have been becomes even more 
plaguing when we look at the Europe that is emerging from the 
catastrophe. Hiram Motherwell in his “The Peace We Fight For” 
estimates that the destruction and deterioration of Europe’s produc- 
tive plant as a result of the war will amount to between 15 and 30 
per cent. In farm animals it will be over 50 per cent; in soil produc- 
tivity 15 to 25 per cent. Now in the continental homes, he says only 
scraps of food and fuel are found. Furniture has been used for fire- 
wood. Books have been destroyed. Such daily necessities as soap, 
thread, writing paper, bed sheets, hair combs, are either worn out 
or in their last stage of usefulness. Window curtains have been 
used long ago for dresses. Pots and pans have been requisitioned 
for the armament factories. 

Universities have been closed and buildings laid waste, libraries 
have been looted and many choice art treasures either destroyed or 
stolen. In Poland, for example, at the beginning of the war there 
were 1,659 nursery schools, 28,881 elementary schools, 789 secondary 
schools, 2,085 vocational schools, and 28 universities. All of these 
educational institutions according to a report made to the American 
Council on Public Affairs, have been destroyed. In the same country 
50,000 persons trained for educational leadership have been killed. 

Add to this picture one that Mr. Motherwell sees in such invisible 
factors as the breakdown in transportation, lowered stamina of work- 
ers due to semi-starvation, shattered morale, and personal feuds. 
And over depleted and destroyed Europe hangs the greatest hatred 
the world has ever known. Retribution will be sought for the mas- 
sacring of the innocent people, for the tearing up of communities 
and families and transporting them like cattle to distant lands. 

It is a sordid picture. An artist could use his skill to sketch a 
smoking world with its destroyed buildings, scorched earth, wander- 
ing refugees, orphaned children, and dead bodies and Jesus standing 
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in the background saying, “If thou hadst known in this day, even 
thou, the things that make Peace.” 

The feeling that war is irrational and unnecessary has grown in 
America particularly since the last war. The American with his 
commitment to progress and with the traditional conviction that man 
is a master of his own destiny rejects the idea that war is unavoidable 
because it is man-made and refuses to class it with calamities such 
as plagues, diseases, earthquakes, and floods. Now, however, Amer- 
ica presents to the world the spectacle of a dilemma—one that shows 
a country which feels that war is senseless and useless again taking 
recourse to war and hoping that from its part in it, even at great 
cost to its material and spiritual achievements, there will emerge 
someway or another the salvation of this civilization. 


The extent to which this is a compromise with the ideal is reflected 
by a town’s experience with a fire truck. For a long time its prop- 
erty had been destroyed by destructive fires. Aroused citizens decided 
that fire-fighting apparatus was imperative to meet the fire problem. 
The fire truck purchased was only a small fire wagon mounted on a 
model “T” Ford chassis. The town launched it on its mission with 
great formalities, a parade, several speeches, and a carnival atmos- 
phere. It was the answer of the City Fathers to the prayers of a 
people who were tired of fires. 

However, the truck had not been on the job long before it was evi- 
dent that they who do not want fires cannot place their trust alone 
in fire trucks. The community continued to gather about the funeral 
pyre of some village fire trap. It was learned that the only assurance 
it has against fire hazards consists of fire-proof buildings and a citizen- 
ry with sufficient character not to practice arson. It knows that it 
would be absurd to do away with its fire protection but it may aim 
to reduce its importance through educating its people in sound fire 
prevention practices. 

Following World War I many became disillusioned about force as 
the instrument for ending war. Some now refuse to have anything 
whatever to do with it. Others accept the same attitude toward war 
that the town did toward the fire department—a necessity in a war- 
hazard world. In doing so they share with the young soldier, who 
on being asked what would be his pleasure after his part in the war, 
answered: 


“T’d like me to feel when the job has been done 
We'll all have a hand in the peace we have won; 
That all of us strong by the pattern of war 
May build for the future as never before.” 
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His suggestion to use the “Pattern of War” as a guide to peace is 
a profound observation. Wars no doubt are related to economic, 
territorial, and material matters but they also are associated with the 
spiritual. This conflagration was set off by what Hugh Tigner de- 
scribed as “an evil faith, a demoniac religion.” Through a highly 
developed and effective system of education it planted the seeds of 
death in the populace of a great nation. 

The perverted philosophy of history that precipated the war may 
be traced just as a stream to many tributaries. It flowed from the 
minds and hearts of several intellectual giants. Some of them lacked 
reverence for everything, rejected moral ideas, and created perverted 
conceptions of racial traits. Unlike Ezekiel’s river, wherever this 
stream, heavily laden with false teachings, went it carried death. 
Any people who by means of cunning and force set aside the known 
moral law for the right of the strongest have to be conditioned by 
education to accept such a false and diabolical way of life. Hitler, 
himself, once wrote: “Violently active dominating, intrepid, brutal 
youth—that is what I am after. Youth must be all those things. It 
must be indifferent to pain. There must be no weakness or tender- 
ness in it. I want to see once more in its eyes the gleam of pride and 
independence of the beast of prey.” Germany furnishes a potent ex- 
ample of the power of education—education for death. 

The intention of a nation may be discovered, says C. J. Hambro, 
president of the Norwegian Parliament and the League of Nations 
Assembly, by studying the teaching it gives its children. Before World 
War II started, Mr. Hambro notes, the allied nations had representa- 
tives in Germany to study their commerce, fisheries, and agriculture, 
but not a single power recognized the importance of studying the 
mental attitude of the nation toward peace and war. One of our own 
distinguished churchmen with advanced social leanings visited Ger- 
many after the intensive educational drive had been started by Hit- 
ler. Then he sensed what was happening and revised his own per- 
sonal views on the importance of preparedness. Whenever a people 
surrenders freedom and glories in their freedom from freedom they 
ultimately become willing robots for a war-loving war monger. 
Hambro says that if Sir Nevil Henderson had one day had a stroke 
of imagination he could have seen outside of Berlin the training of 
the potential invaders of Britain. 

A Chinese proverb suggests that when a man commits a crime his 
schoolmaster should be punished. This truth surely should be weighed 
by this generation. Germany’s program of education was described 
by Vice-President Wallace at the Delaware Conference on “The 
Christian Bases of World Order.” He said: “Hitler’s children have 
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been trained to believe implicitly that the state is more important 
than the individual and that the individual must be willing and ready 
to sacrifice himself for the German nation and the Fuehrer. Starting 
with the young mothers and fathers, married or unmarried, and 
taking the children through the day nurseries and a series of schools 
for different ages, Hitler has indoctrinated the German children 
with what he calls his ‘leadership principle.’ German boys have been 
systematically trained in brutality. German girls have been syste- 
matically trained to believe that their supreme duty is to be mothers, 
married or unmarried, of children dedicated to the service of the 
Fatherland and the Fuehrer.” A painful thing to observe is that the 
results of this planned degradation, which has twisted in mind and 
spirit millions of German boys and girls, cannot be counteracted in a 
short time. Two distinguished exiled German leaders who are now 
teaching in one of our great universities have expressed serious doubts 
if civilization will ever be able to assimilate Hitler-taught youths 
again into peaceful society. 

This way is the result of educating youth to accept and practice 
beliefs that exalt international hatred and the demoralization of 
society. Conversely, lasting peace will come as youth are educated 
to accept and practice beliefs that exalt brotherhood and neighborly 
living. If people can be educated in the way of death, people can like- 
wise be educated in the way of life. 

A limited but acceptable definition of education is, _ he effort made, 
or the set purpose, to train men in a particular way.” Our American 
forebears pointed their educational program toward a Christian citi- 
zenry. Now, in many sections, the public schools are not concerned 
about distinct Christian aims. Yet, this first emphasis aided by the 
supplementary agencies of church and home, has kept in our culture 
a semblance of Christian flavor. The war itself reflects some of the 
results of the American brand of education on Americans. 

Dr. Edward C. Elliott of Purdue University reported in an address 
a conversation that he had with a young soldier. The youth con- 
demned his college because he did not learn a single thing there that 
made him a better fighter. What he regarded as a serious omission, 
some dare to call a compliment. The program of liberal education 
that our nation has fostered has not been pointed toward war, but 
peace. Chaplain Richard Chase who gave in Life (October 3, 1943) 
personal observations of American soldiers, says that killing is par- 
ticularly repulsive to them “because of their education, religious 
training, and lofty ideals. No amount of training in viciousness 
can make the, American soldier relish killing.” 

Because of the philosophy of life received from church, home, and 
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school that places value on persons, creates dislike of destruction, 
it will be difficult to teach the typical American college youth to love 
to kill. He just does not relish unnatural hate, fear, death, and de- 
struction. Now most of them, who accept their responsibilities in 
the war and in it are giving a good account of themselves, look toward 
a time when peace will come and they may return to quiet peaceful 
pursuits. Even now we like to believe that war, as far as our country 
is concerned, is not merely a challenge to defeat an enemy—it im- 
plies the triumph of a moral concept and the establishing of more 
justice and more prosperity for all including our enemies. 

When such life-giving attitudes as these are found among our sol- 
diers representing a cross-section of our nation, it is clear that a de- 
posit of Christian culture remains. That it continues to be effective 
may seem miraculous when the inroads made by secularism, material- 
ism, and religious indifference are noted. The number of our children 
that are given training in dynamic religious living is by far too small 
in proportion to our population. The prevalency of racialism, injus- 
tice of all sorts hang as threats to defeat at home the aims for which 
we fight abroad. Increased spiritual resources are needed to carry 
the responsibilities of the coming era. Someone has ventured that 
if something as dynamic as Hitlerism could be invented but turned 
toward the good of humanity instead of destruction, the world could 
be lifted to a higher level. 

Do we not have a great cause in our democratic philosophy of his- 
tory? In the word democracy is pressed “the best of 2,000 years of 
human effort toward a better world.” This country is not merely the 
“arsenal of democracy” in the material sense, but its “spiritual strong- 
hold and fountainhead.” Democracy as contrasted with Hitlerism 
is life-giving. It values persons for their goodness and possibilities 
and not as instruments of force. Democracy desires for all happiness 
while Hitler declaims that the “era of personal happiness has closed.” 
Democracy’s faith in people makes it rest its destiny in a government 
“of the people, by the people and for the people.” Nazis glory in their 
“freedom from freedom” and the government of one man. Democ- 
racy’s prototype, the Statue of Liberty, calls: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free.” 

Hitler says, “The German race, that is our faith. It has higher 
rights than all others.” 

In the German pattern for war are some lessons that democracy, 
if it is to become dynamic in its quest for universal peace, must learn. 

(1) Democracy as a way of life cannot exist without religion. 
Germany’s witness to the world is that mankind is ‘still religious. 
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She has taught us that if our religious life becomes debased and desul- 
tory, our people may become the prey to mass movements foreign 
to our way of life and the great Christian tradition. The religious 
bulwarks must be reinforced and the day of “bread and circuses” must 
end. 

(2) This nation must not be merely religious but possess a literate 
Christianity. Persons in the army who do not have sufficient literary 
skill to read orders and take directions have proved liabilities. Our 
people must not merely be called Christians but they must have a 
sound understanding of the meaning of the Christian evangel. 

(3) Church people must understand that Christianity prohibits 
escape from world responsibilities but demands that the Christian 
message and the world environment become interrelated. Human 
brotherhood which will lead to wider love among all*men must be 
demonstrated here and now. 





A CLINICAL APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


C. W. THOMASSON 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 


The problem of selecting a vocation has always been and probably 
will continue to be one of paramount importance in the lives of civil- 
ized people. The necessity of securing food, clothing and shelter 
makes it urgent that, come what may, the vast majority of us must 
engage in some sort of gainful occupation. Only those who inherit 
wealth in sufficient quantity for independence are exempted. The 
tremendous influence of this choice on the future happiness, or even 
contentment, and usefulness of the individual warrants the employ- 
ment of the most scientific aids at our disposal. 

Many of the constantly recurring cases of mal-adjustment that come 
to the attention of psychiatrists, psychologists, and teachers are the 
results of frustrations that have come about because individuals are 
improperly placed vocationally. All too often haphazard methods of 
guidance are employed. Parents insist upon children preparing for 
jobs that have little appeal for them, but which satisfy some unfulfilled 
ambition that the parents, themselves, were prevented from realizing. 
Thus they attempt to experience vicariously a sort of second existence 
in the lives of their children. Often, mere expediency is the deter- 
mining factor. Nearness to a particular institution offering a special- 
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ized type of training, or to a certain industry, or other source of em- 
ployment means that the line of least resistance is followed, and an 
entire lifetime of poor adjustment may result. Decisions are made on 
the advice of well-meaning, but poorly informed friends, who have 
little understanding of the abilities, aptitudes, and personality traits 
required for success in a particular vocation. 

Every June the high schools of America are turning out thousands 
of graduates who are confronted with the question of what to do next. 
Recent surveys have indicated that in many cases these young people 
feel that their schools have not fitted them for any definite next step. 
While the emergency caused by the War has for the moment absorbed 
most of these boys and girls in defense plants or in the armed services, 
the solution, at best, is only temporary. When the War ends they will 
find it necessary to again attack the problem which has been postponed 
for a few months or years. These young people are entitled to the 
benefit of all that modern research has been able to discover or devise 
in helping them to arrive at a vocational choice that will be in harmony 
with their total personalities. It is the purpose of this paper to de- 
scribe the methods of guidance used in the clinic with which the writer 
is associated. Similar methods can be employed in any institution 
which has some staff member who understands how to use and inter- 
pret the various tests which are available, and who has a genuine 
interest in attacking the problem. 

When should students be encouraged to seek guidance in the choice 
of a vocation? This is a pertinent question and no definite answer that 
will fit every case can be given. Certainly it should be postponed 
until sufficient maturity is reached so that one’s reactions to social 
situations are fairly constant. This writer has in mind the case of a 
young boy who indicated on one occasion when taking a vocational 
interest test that he had no interest in girls and was considered a “girl- 
hater,” yet six months later he was “dating” regularly and when 
questioned stated that “he had changed his mind.” The explanation 
probably was lack of social maturity at the time of the original testing. 
High school students should have definite advice by the end of the 
junior year, and in some cases by the end of the sophomore year, in 
order to adapt their secondary school programs to include any sub- 
jects that may be required for entrance to a higher institution which 
have not been included in previous planning. At least, guidance should 
be available when the adolescent, himself, feels the need of it. We 
encourage applications from high school juniors and seniors and will 
accept sophomores who of their own volition apply. We encourage 
only those students to come, who seem to offer some probability of 
being able to-profit by further training. 
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In the first place we administer vocational interest tests. We do 
this on the assumption that in advising one as to what vocation to pre- 
pare himself for, we should first ascertain his interests. He is not likely 
to be happy or successful in a job in which he has no pronounced in- 
terest. There are a number of these tests available and while their 
validity has not been as firmly established as tests in some other fields, 
yet their validity and reliability is such as to more than justify their 
use. Some of these tests will discover broad fields of interest, and at 
least one other will give scores for specific vocations. We use at least 
three tests in order to have a check. Students enjoy taking these tests 
since they consist of simple questions to be answered by a positive or 
negative response or some equally simple response, and consequently 
they are not fatiguing. The subjects are always cautioned to be very 
honest and frank in their answers. These tests are not aptitude tests 
and in no sense indicate one’s fitness for any particular vocation. They 
discover one’s interests, nothing more. Sometimes the tests will indi- 
cate two or three major interests and occasionally no intense interest 
will be indicated. The problem is rarely so simple as is the case when 
only one major interest is indicated. Then it becomes the task of the 
counselor to weigh other factors before arriving at a decision. Even 
when only one dominant interest is revealed it does not necessarily 
follow that the subject will be successful in undertaking training for 
that vocation. It may be advisable, in the light of various other fac- 
tors to be considered, to select some other interest. 

The second step in the-guidance procedure is the administration of 
tests to determine general ability, or intelligence. Few people will 
deny that various vocations require different ranges of intelligence. If 
the major interest of the subject is medicine, and if his intelligence 
does not justify a prediction of probable success in that field, then he 
should be directed into channels where he may be more successful. 
We usually administer two or three such tests in order to make reason- 
ably certain that. unfavorable factors do not affect the result as might 
be the case in only one testing. An average of a few good tests is 
probably more indicative of the real ability, especially if the scores are 
reasonably consistent. In case they are not, then, as a check, an indi- 
vidual test may be given. Now, having ascertained the major interest 
and determined the intelligence we are ready for the next step. 

In recent years more and more emphasis is being placed on the study 
and interpretation of personality tests. There can be little doubt that 
one’s personality plays a vital role in his degree of success. Studies 
made of the reasons for discharge of employees from industry have 
disclosed that about 89 per cent of such discharges resulted because 
of undesirable personal factors. Personality testing is still in the ex- 
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perimental stage, but its value has been demonstrated. The present 
War has given an impetus to this type of testing, that has caused it to 
make rapid strides. There are a number of such tests available, and 
they usually measure such traits as sociability, self-confidence, degree 
of adjustment, introversion—extroversion, etc. Often personality fit- 
ness for a certain vocation may be the determining factor in its selec- 
tion. This may be necessary when equal interest is revealed in two 
vocations, and all other factors indicate probable success in either field. 
If a boy is equally interested in becoming a research worker in a 
chemistry laboratory, and a teacher of chemistry, and if he is a decided 
introvert, then research work is rather clearly indicated. 

After having discovered the major interests, having determined the 
general ability, and having made a personality analysis, it is then in 
order to inquire into the subject’s academic background, and to inves- 
tigate his preparation in various subject matter fields. If the coun- 
selor is considering advising him to become an engineer, it is impor- 
tant that he have a good foundation and a considerable degree of 
ability in mathematics and certain of the sciences. This can be de- 
termined by giving survey and diagnostic tests in these fields. The 
market is flooded with achievement tests of all kinds, so that one is 
often bewildered in attempting to select from the maze. The Coop- 
erative tests, published by the Cooperative Test Service of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, cover practically every subject matter 
field, are expertly constructed, are published as a non-profit enterprise, 
and are machine scorable. There are many other good achievement 
tests with which one trained in testing will be familiar. 

It may also be advisable, in some cases, to test for special aptitudes, 
such as mechanical skills, art aptitudes, etc. We also give reading 
tests, since good reading ability is essential, if one is to pursue college 
work successfully. The vocation, under consideration, will determine 
the types of tests to be used in any particular case. 

To summarize briefly, even at the risk of repetition, the following 
steps are suggested as the typical procedure in a guidance clinic de- 
voted to vocational counseling. 

(1) The administration of vocational interests tests, in order to dis- 
cover the major interests of the candidate, by comparing his interests 
with those of successful individuals in any particular vocation. 

(2) The determination of general ability, by administering a number 
of intelligence tests, in order to find out if the candidate’s intelligence 
indicates probable success in a given vocation in so far as intelligence 
is a criterion. 

(3) Personality tests in order to discover the personal traits of the 
candidate so that they may be evaluated in relation to a given vocation. 
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(4) Achievement tests to ascertain the background and ability in 
essential subject-matter fields. 


(5) Aptitude tests to discover special abilities when these are de- 
sirable for success, and 


(6) Reading tests to determine the candidate’s speed and compre- 
hension of various types of material. 

On the basis of these tests we advise the subject in a personal inter- 
view with him and his parents as to what vocation, in our opinion, 
seems to offer the most probable likelihood of success. In cases, which 
we have been able to follow up for a few years, the measure of success 
and degree of happiness obtained thus far, furnish satisfactory evi- 


dence that the clinical approach is an effective procedure in vocational 
guidance. 


A STUDY OF INSTITUTIONAL PUBLICATIONS BY 
STAFF MEMBERS OF STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


C. W. MARTIN 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 


This study was attempted by mailing a short questionnaire (only 
eight short questions) to the presidents of 55 teachers colleges. Most 
of these 55 institutions are located in the Middle West and appear to 
be quite typical teachers colleges. Returns were received from 47 of 
the 55, which is indeed a fine response. The results of this study are 
as follows: 


First question: Does your college put out a periodical made up of 
the writings of faculty members? 

Answers: Of the 47 replies, 29 answered this question in the nega- 
tive and gave no comment; 8 answered no but commented upon it; 
and 10 answered yes. The 8 who answered no gave varied statements, 
that occasionally one of their regular bulletins would contain articles 
by faculty members, or that occasionally they would publish a 
bulletin but not contributed by faculty members exclusively. It was 
clear that they were not attempting to produce a magazine of faculty 
members’ productions. Therefore, the remainder of the study and 
the conclusions deal only with the 10 colleges that gave an affirmative 
answer to the first question. 


Second question: Is it restricted to writings of faculty members 
only? 
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Answers: Six answered yes and 4 answered no. Of those answer- 
ing no, it was found that the writings of constituents, former students, 
or other worthy contributions were accepted. 

Third question: How often is it published? 

Answers: The answers to this question varied from twice per month 
to four times a year, but 5 of the 10 publish the production four times 
per year. The frequency of one is governed by the amount of faculty 
production. 

Fourth question: To whom is it distributed? 

Answers: There seemed to be in almost every case a very extensive 
distribution, particularly within the state. In the order of frequency 
they were sent to city superintendents, principals, and teachers within 
the state; to former students and alumni; to college and university 
libraries; and to outstanding educators over the country. 

Fifth question: About what size is this publication? 

Answers: The number of pages varied from 4 to 150 but the most 
frequent number was somewhere between 25 and 50. The most com- 
mon size of the page appeared to be 6 by 9, with the size 8% by lla 
close second. 

Sixth question: What does it cost per issue? 

Answers: Again the range was broad being from $65 to $1000 per 
issue, but in most cases the cost was not greater than $200 per issue. 

Seventh question: How is it financed? 

Answers: In almost all cases it is financed through the college print- 
ing budget. One supports the publication through a self-supporting 
extension department. Only one was supported by subscription ($1.00 
per year) and it was only partly supported in that manner. 

Eighth question: Do you run any advertising? 

Answers: The answers to this question were negative without ex- 
ception. 

Conclusions and Implications: 

It appears that it is not common practice of the teachers colleges 
over the country to promote the publication of an institutional periodi- 
cal, the contents of which are contributions from the faculty members 
of the institution. Only about 20 per cent of the teachers colleges in- 
volved in this study seem to be attempting to do this, and only 13 per 
cent are making the publication one that contains the writings of fac- 
ulty members only. 

When one begins to try to analyze why more of the teachers colleges 
do not have such a publication, it can very readily be seen that the 
failure is not primarily because of cost. As indicated by the replies, 
the cost does not appear to be exorbitant or prohibitive. Then one 
wonders why not more such publications from teachers colleges? Is 
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it because teachers college faculties cannot or do not produce worth- 
while written materials? Is it because they are teachers and not 
writers? Is it because they are overloaded with teaching duties and 
do not have the time and energy left for writing? Is it because they 
are not encouraged (or even discouraged) by the administration of the 
college? Whatever the cause or causes may be, possibly it may safely 
be concluded that much emphasis is placed upon good teaching in 
teachers colleges rather than upon prolific writing. And, can it be 
rightly stated that this is as it should be? Possibly there has been not 
over emphasis upon good teaching in teachers colleges, but a lack of 
emphasis given to writing. It is the belief of the writer that the ad- 
ministration will have to be aggressive in encouraging and promoting 
such activities on the part of the staff. 

From this study it appears that the chief purpose of most of the in- 
stitutional periodicals now produced by teachers colleges is the build- 
ing and improving of public relations. There is no implication by this 
statement that this is not a splendid and legitimate purpose, but it is 
merely a statement of that which appears to be a fact. However, it 
occurs to the writer that there are and should be other worthwhile 
purposes for such a publication. The stimulation of the faculty to do 
more writing and more creative work; the keeping of the staff alive, 
awake, and out of a rut educationally; and the in-service aid to teach- 
ers out over the teachers college district appear to be purposes that 
might well be considered. 

Finally, this suggestion: Why should not teachers colleges regularly 
exchange worthwhile productions with one another with the under- 
standing that each is privileged to use any of the productions of the 


others, or any parts of the productions, that might be beneficial and 
helpful. 
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SmitH, Mortimer. The Life of Ole 
Bull. Princeton university press, 1943. 
220p. 


An engrossing account of the exciting 
and turbulent life of the famous Norwegian 
violinist and patriot of the Nineteenth 
Century. Bull occupied much the same 
position in his day that the “swoon-croon- 
ers” occupy today but this biography 
presents him as a great deal more than 
a charlatan even though he permegs lacked 
the spark of true artistic genius. 


StToKowskKI, LEopotp. Music for All 
of Us. Simon and Schuster, 1943. 
340p. $2.50. 

“Music is a universal janeuege—tt speaks 
to everyone—is the birthright of all of 
us. . Music is poetry—expressed through 
tone instead of words” and in the suc- 
ceeding chapters Mr. Stokowski removes 
the barriers which might prevent the aver- 
age man from enjoying music each to his 
own taste. 


Children’s Literature 
ALLEN, ADAM. Water to Burn. J. B. 
Lippincott, c1943. 27lp. $2.00. 


This is a story of a boy and his family 
who wanted a place with a brook whic 
they might dam for a swimming pool and 
with enough ground for a garden. Finally 
such a place was found, and it seemed 
ideal until trouble started when the brook 
flooded a neighbor’s field and the neigh- 
bors became unfriendly. The boy and his 
family overcame these difficulties with 
hard work, perseverance, and tact. The 
story is interesting and should appeal .to 
adolescent readers, as well as their parents. 


ANTHONY, BARBARA K. AND BARNES, 
MaARCILLENE. Explorers All. Fideler 
Co., c1942. 1. $2.00. 

Twenty-four explorers, from 800 to 1940; 
from Eric the Red to Roy Chapman An- 
drews, come to life on the pages of this 
book. These =A written stories arouse 
the exploring spirit in young and _ 
Black and white illustrations furnish a 


and detail. 
explorations. 


BEcHDOLT, JAcK. Junior Air Raid 


Maps help to visualize the 
Grades 4-6. 


Wardens. J. B. Lippincott, c1942. 
175p. $1.75. 
Two Junior air raid wardens in an 


American coastal town unravel the mystery 
of local subversive activities. The author 
deftly incorporates information on what 
young people can do in the war effort at 
home and makes for better feeling to- 
ward naturalized citizens. The appropriate, 
realistic drawings are by Richard Floethe. 


BREIHAN, CARL WILLIAM. The Regal 
Chums at Panther Lake. Exposition 
press, c1943. 204p. $2.00. 


This story relates the incidents 
lives of five wide awake boys. 
have preferred the word “gang” to the 
more dignified word “chums.” Mystery, 
excitement and adventure appear to follow 
them wherever they go. 


CAMPBELL, SAM. How’s Inky. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1943. 135p. $1.50. 


Around the story of Inky, the porcupine 
and his friends, animal and human, Sam 
Campbell, philosopher and naturalist, 
weaves his comments on life and its values. 
The sense of life values is developed for 
young folks, especially for young old folks. 


CAVANAH, FRANCES AND WETR, R. C. 
Private Pepper of Dogs for Defense. 
Albert Whitman, 1943. 32p. $1.25. 


Pepper, Keith’s collie, joined the WAGS 
and became Private Pepper, the hero who 
warned the camp of the Japanese attack. 
The pictures by Diana Thorne are in color 
and add to the interest and charm of this 
book for lower grade children. 


in the 
They would 


CHOATE, FLORENCE AND CuRTIS, ELIz- 
ABETH. The Five Gold Sovereigns. 
Fred A. Stokes, c1943. 207p. $2.00. 


Good story of pre-revolutionary days in 
Virginia. Anne te is a neighbor 
of Thomas Jefferson. She has lived a care- 
free life often over-indulged by her mother 
but she grows up as new responsibilities 
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come to her. A delightful story of events 
leading up to the revolution. Grades 4-7. 


COBLENTZ, CATHERINE CATE. The 
Beggars’ Penny. Longmans, Green, 
1943. 269p. $2.50. 


This is a stirring tale of the siege of 
Leyden by the Spaniards in 1574 and the 
part three children and their pet carrier 
pigeons had in helping the city stand firm 
until the Dutch Sea Beggars sailed in to 
their rescue. Many exceptionally good 
black and white illustrations by Hilda van 
Stockum contribute to the effectiveness of 
the story. The historic parallel of today’s 
struggle and the Dutch —* for freedom, 
resistance to tyranny, and belief in the 
spirit of toleration toward various creed 
and races in the sixteenth century, makes 
this an important addition to juvenile lit- 
erature at the present time. 


Cotes, MANNING. Great Caesar’s 
Ghost. Doubleday, Doran, c1943. 
225p. $2.00. 


If there is anything more thrilling than 
getting into tight places it is being rescued 
from them. This story has both types of 
situations in abundance with numerous 
comical situations in addition. 


Cook, Howarp. Sammi’s Army. 
Doubleday, Doran, c1943. unp. $2.00. 


Sammi, a boy of Latin America, lives on 
a farm and has all the animals there for 
friends. The way he meets the crisis of 
invaders makes a highly amusing story. 
Children will love Sammi’s_ mischievous 
= and the playful animals, 

ugh-provoking illustrations are by. the 
author. It is strictly in the realm of the 
imagination. Grades 1-2. 


Colorful, 


DANIEL, HAWTHORNE.  Fogbound. 
John C. Winston, c1943. .257p. $2.00. 


An orphan boy goes to New York to be 
a shipping apprentice for his uncle, and a 
thrilling adventure, colorful descriptions, 
and a mystery begins. This historical ad- 
venture tale is “tops” for adolescent boys 
and girls. The story is a waterfront mys- 
tery of unusual interest. 


Darsy, ADA CLAIRE. 
Jeff!” 
$2.00. 


This story narrates a series of episodes 
in the life of one Jefferson Davis Hickman, 
a little Negro boy in Missouri. The author 
states that the character is entirely imag- 
inary which probably in part accounts for 
some > oo artificiality in characteriza- 
tion. more nearly true to life dialect 
and a somewhat smoother style would 
probably add to the pleasure of adult 
readers. Children will probably be amused 
with the antics of Jeff without regard for 
the style or dialect. 


“Jump Lively, 
Fred A. Stokes, 1942. 279p. 


DeJonc, MEINDERT. The Cat That 
oe a Week. Harper, 1943. 148p. 
1.50. 


A white cat, a little boy and his mother, 
and many persons and places make up a 
series of incidents that appeal to children. 
Of course the cat comes back. 
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De Leeuw, ApELE. The Patchwork 
Quilt. Little, Brown, 1943. 175p. $2.00. 

Each patch in grandmother’s patchwork 
quilt has a story to tell to Nancy Jo who 
is recovering from the measles. The sto- 
ries are of grandmother's life, sixty years 
ago, and the patches come from the dresses 


she wore. An entertaining book for grades 
three, four and five. 


De LEEUW, HENDRIK. Peewee the 


— David McKay, c1943. 71p. 


Folk stories from the East Indian jungles. 
There is lots of repetition such as you are 
familiar with in Chicken Little. There 
is many a moral tucked into the stories 
but as with all fables they are put across 
easier with animal characters. Amusing 
illustrations on every page. Grades 2-4. 


Ets, RAyMonp S.. Builders of Our 


00 Albert Whitman, 1943. 79p. 
2.00. 
The admirable traits of some of our 


great men are presented vigorously for 
intermediate grade children. Thirty-six 
characters, from De Soto to Lincoln, are 
treated. An excellent reference book for 
children’s personal collections or for li- 
braries. 


FuLack, MArgorire. The New Pet. 
Doubleday, Doran, c1943. unp. $1.50. 

Excellent for young children who hardly 
know what to think of a new baby in the 
house. They learn that the baby is niver, 
after all than the kitten, puppy or rabbit 
that they might have preferred at first. 
Kindergarten and first grade. 


FRISKEY, MARGARET. The House that 
Ran Away. Albert Whitman, 1943. 
32p. $1.00. 

Younger children will enjoy the story 
and the delightful illustrations by Lucia 


Patton. First and second grade children 
can read the story themselves. 


Gatti, Attit1o. Adventure in Black 


and White. Charles Scribner, 1943. 
172p. $1.75. 
Bob, an American boy, is lost in an 


African jungle, where he finds a group of 
pygmies. His African friend and compan- 
ion, Loko Moto, are separated for a time. 
Then they come together and help to solve 
the mystery of a _ saboteur. he story 
has adventure, mystery, the jungle and 
interest that boys like. 


GIBSON, KATHERINE. Bow Bells. 
Longmans, Green, 1943. 125p. $2.00. 

Dick Whittington’s egy 4 is told with 
charming and authentic detail that gives 
sympathetic understanding of his time with- 
out losing the interest of the story. The 
cat, Night Watch, becomes as real a char- 
acter as Dick Whittington and Sir Geof- 
frey Chaucer or Alice Fitzwarren. 


GILLHAM, CHARLES E. Beyond the 
Clapping Mountains. Macmillan, 1943. 
134p. $1.50. 


A collection of folklore stories from 
Alaska. The book takes its title from the 


first story which is about the geese flying 
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between the mountains which now and 
then clapped together and if the geese 
didn’t fly fast they might be caught be- 
tween the mountains. The Crow and the 
Whale; The Mouse and the Flea; and How 
the Foxes Became Red are among the 
stories in the volume. Grades 3-5. 


HocGartH, GRAcE ALLEN. Australia. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1943. 59p. $2.00. 


Now that we have an increased interest 
in other lands, this “more than Oy ye 
of Australia will meet a real need for boys 
and girls and adults will enjoy it too. It 
is a brief history of this island continent 
and reads like a story. Grades 6-9. 


HowserGc, RutH. Marching to Jeru- 
s3.00" Thomas Y. Crowell, 1943. 149p. 
.00. 


The Children’s Crusade is the theme of 
this story of a brother and sister who were 
a part of it. The details of life in pupape 
in the 13th century are given; what folks 
ate, the clothes they wore and their cus- 
toms. Care has been taken to make these 
details accurate and to so present them 
as to develop real understanding of the 
life of the time. And still it is a good 
story that children will enjoy. 


JOHNSON, GERALD W. American He- 
roes and Hero-Worship. Harper, 
c1943. 284p. $3.00. 


A different approach to the writing of 
biography. Instead of rewriting the Blog. 
raphies of our traditional and “overworked” 
herdes, the author has selected only the 
dynamic phases in the lives of our great 
Americans and has pointed out how they 
have helped to direct the destiny of their 
nation’s history. 


Jupson, CLarA INGRAM. They Came 
From France. Houghton MiAifflin, 
1943. 245p. $2.00. 


New Orleans in 1743 is the setting for 
this delightful story for boys and girls. 
They didn’t intend to stay when they came 

om France. Jules Remy, the father, 
started for the gold mines to et rich quick. 
While he was away, his wife did fine sewin 
for the aristocrats of New Orleans an 
Pierre, the fourteen year old son, finds 
work with a metal worker and locksmith. 
Pierre’s money is stolen, Jules doesn’t find 
the mines but they decide to stay in the 
new world. For grades 4-7. 


Justus, May. Jerry Jake Carries 
S1'50 Albert Whitman, 1943. 62p. 


Another Jerry Jake book will be wel- 
comed by May Justus’ readers. Her years 
of knowing the people in the Southern 
mountains give her stories an authentic 
tone. There is always a good story, too. 
Grades 3-5. 


Kesey, AticeE GEER. Once the 
oo” Longmans, Green, 1943. 170p. 


The Hodja was a shrewd, simple minded 
half fool with the knack of usually coming 
out on top. This series of once-upon-a- 
time stories of this Turkish lack-brain 


proves the kinship of all the world, for 
the stories are such as a, have hap- 
pened in any country. The 


k will tend 
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to build world solidarity. It is well done, 
and recommended for elementary teachers. 


LAMBERT, JANET. Dreams of Glory. 
E. P. Dutton, 1942. 252p. $2.00. 

Here are the same young people who 
were in Star Spangled Banner. hey are 
a year and a half older and have moved 
to West Point. Excitement, action, and 
thrills fill the pages of this book and make 
it a successful choice for teen age girls. 


Lear, Munro. Health Can Be Fun. 
Fred A. Stokes, c1943. 55p. $1.35. 

A new Munro Leaf book is always wel- 
come. He gives good advice constantly 


but the children like it and profit by it. 
Grades 1-3. 


LeaF, Munro. A War-Time Hand- 
book for Young Americans. Fred A. 
Stokes, 1942. 64p. $1.25. 


Another of Munro Leaf’s amusing stories 
which has something to remember included 


in it. Grades 2-4, 
LEDERER, CHARLOTTE. Yanko in 
age = Thos. Y. Crowell, c1943. 
p. : 


This delightful story of two immigrant 
children from Czechoslovakia and how they 
became real Americans shows the great 
contributions made by other peoples to 
American civilization. Told by an immi- 
grant, Hungarian author who understands 
children and knows both the pleasures 
and problems of becoming citizens in a 
new country. Grades 4-6. 


L’HoMMEDIEU, Dorotuy K. Nipper, 
the Little Bull Pup. J. B. Lippincott, 
1943. 58p. $1.75. 


This delightful sto concerns a puppy’s 
experiences in a world which is very new 
and wonderful to him. Its climax is an 
encounter with a snow man. Charmingly 
illustrated. 


LIPPINCOTT, JOSEPH WHARTON. Chis- 
el-Tooth, the Beaver. J. P. Lippin- 
cott, c1936. 139p. $2.00. 


A fictionized but not sentimentalized story 
of the beaver’s struggle against nature and 
man for his existence. Will be excellent 
material to use with nature study, con- 
servation and animal life as well as a good 
story. Grades 4-6. 


Lies, Juttus E. Tents in the Wil- 
a Fred A. Stokes, 1942. 297p. 


A noted anthropologist writes about the 
Labrador Indians. Contains authentic in- 
formation about Indian customs and ways 
of making things. Grades 5 and up. 


MacDona.p, GoLpEN. Big Dog, Lit- 
tle Dog. Doubleday, Doran, c1943. 
unp. 1.25. 

Father Big Dog and Son Little Dog go 
for a walk. Little Dog is so excited that 
he barks at everything he sees. 
Big Dog manages to keep him 
trouble. A clever little book filled with 
illustrations that would delight nursery 
school and grades 1-2. 
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MaAcMitian, WittiaMm. Dark Treas- 
ure. M.S. Mill, c1943. 254p. $2.00. 


This is a story filled with the adventures 
encountered in the search for pirate treas- 
ure. The author takes this ever popular 
subject and develops it in such a vivid 
manner that the reader experiences a sen- 
sation of being a part of this adventure 
drama and mystery island. 


MALVERN, GLADYS. 


Curtain Going 
Up! Julian Messner, 
$2.5 


c1943. 244p. 


“Were anyone to ask me to summarize 
my career in the theater, I think I would 
be tempted to say: ‘Twenty-seven years of 
hard work,’” says Katherine Cornell—but 
this is the story of a little girl who grew 
and worked into becoming the really great 
actress and woman she is! The ook 
bn mg have an appeal to high school stu- 

ents. 


MALVERN, GLapys. Valiant Minstrel. 
Julian Messner, c1943. 259p. $2.50. 


The title of this book is, well chosen 
for Harry Lander is truly a “Valiant Min- 
strel.” his is a biography which is told 
simply and realistically with plenty of 
Scotch atmosphere. It begins with Mr. 
Lander’s boyhood and continues to the 
present time. His character and personality 
as revealed should inspire the reader to 
share more generously his time and talents. 


MarTIn, Fran. Knuckles Down! 
Harper, c1942. 230p. $1.50. 


Dinks, visiting his grandfather finds him- 
self involved in many difficulties because 
his nickname implied that he is a marble 
champion, which he is not. The solving 
of these difficulties make interesting read- 
ing for boys from the fourth to fifth grades. 
Illustrations charmingly portray a _ boy’s 
love for his marbles. 


Mason, Georce F. Animal Tracks. 
William Morrow, 1943. 95p. $1.50. 


For children familiar with the wildwood 
and all its inhabitants. Would be of great 
help in identifying the signs of their ani- 
mal friends and neighborhoods. The illus- 
trations are true. The vocabulary is within 
the reading ability of the nine to twelve 
year old 


MONTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD B. Trap- 
oe 00 Trail. Henry Holt. c1943. 226p. 
00. 


Well and interestingly told for a teen age 
boy. A meer of a boy’s adventures with 
trappers in the early West. An interesting 
description is given of the chain of mis- 
sions in California. 


NEWMAN, GERTRUDE AND MEYER, 
EpitH P. Polly Poppingay, Milliner. 
J. B. Lippincott, c1943. 226p. $2.00. 


This charming story of Polly Poppingay, 
a little girl of the early 1900’s who visits 
her aunt in a big city, will be of interest 
to most girls from six to twelve. Her ex- 
periences and adventures in her aunt’s 
hat shop and her own tiny “doll hat store” 
are interestingly told and furnish an ex- 
cellent picture of the life of that day. 
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Noyes, ALFRED. The Secret of Poo- 
duck Island. Fred A. Stokes, c1943. 
183p. $2.00. 


Indian lore and legend of the Maine 
coast become real again as they enter into 
the imaginative life of a boy as he fin 
adventure in the woods and on the water 
about Pooduck Island. The sketches of 
his squirrel friends add greatly to the 
charm of the tale. 


O’BrIEN, JOHN S. The Return of 
Silver Chief. John C. Winston, 1943. 
21lp. $2.00. 


For those who like excitement, adven- 
ture and mystery, this is an excellent sto 
It is entertainingly written and easily 
read. The illustrations by Kurt Wiese are 
beautiful. It is a story of a strange man 
hunt in the North Country. Jim Thorne 
of the Canadian Mounties and Silver Chief, 
the leader of the dogs, are only two of 
the long list of interesting characters. 


PATTERSON, JOHN C. America’s 
Greatest Inventors. Thos. Crowell, 
1943. 240p. $2.00. 

An interesting collection of true-life 


stories of eighteen selected American in- 
ventors. The life and success of each in- 
ventor is portrayed in a dramatic and ap- 
pealing manner. This gives the book much 
inspirational value. 


Peck, ANNE MERRIMAN. Manoel and 
o17 Morning Star. Harper, c1943. 31p. 
1.75. 


A nine year old Brazilian boy has many 
adventures in the market-place while selling 
the sandals he has made. At last his dreams 
come true and he becomes a sailor on the 
“Morning Star.” The five full-page color 
illustrations and sixteen crayon sketches 
= made by Miss Peck in Brazil. Grades 


Procter, LESLIE C. For Freedom’s 
ory Beckley-Cardy, cl1944. 347p. 
2.00. 


Julie and Charles after visiting their 
Uncle Ted, the G-man, have some idea of 
what freedom means by the time their 
Uncle Ted relates a concise, chronological 
acount of World War II which involves 
a mesh of intrigue in our nation’s capital. 
This is an inspiring adventure story with 
a background that puts new value on our 
heritage. 


Rosinson, THomas. In and Out. 
Viking press, 1943. 140p. $2.50. 


It is remarkable to find rhymes so truly 
for children and so entrancingly about 
children. Whether children or their par- 
ents will enjoy these most is difficult to 
decide; both will be delighted. Marguerite 
De Angeli's illustrations add much to this 
attractive volume. 


SasseE, ALMA BENECKE. 
vel’s Theater Caravan. 
Doran, c1943. 238p. $2.00 


Terry Carvel’s ambition was to be a di- 
rector in her own theater. The story of 


Terry Car- 
Doubleday, 


her struggle to realize this dream, begin- 
ning in her college days and ending with 
the establishment of a successful commen- 
is charmingly told. 


nity theater, It should 
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be of interest to any high school or col- 
lege student who loves dramatics and the 
theater. 


Savery, CONSTANCE. Enemy Broth- 
$05 Longmans, Green, 1943. 313p. 
2.50. 


This is the story of a youthful German 
Nazi suddenly transplanted into the midst 
of English social life and customs. The 
process of transformation that he under- 
goes is so brilliantly described that one 
is inclined to wonder if the story of Max 
may not have been a true to life narrative. 


SeREDy, Kate. The Open Gate. 
Viking press, 1943. 280p. $2.50. 


A humorous story of a city family of 
five moving to the country to live. In the 
words of a twelve year old “It is just so 
good I can’t stop reading it.” 


SHapiro, Irwin. Steamboat Bill 
and the Captain’s Top Hat. Julian 
Messner, 1943. unp. $1.50. 


The spirit of Steamboat Bill and his 
famous trip to beat the record of the 
Robert E. Lee is caught and made attractive 
in this whimsical story. It may have been 
that way. 


STEVENSON, AuGusTA. Daniel Boone. 
Bobbs-Merrill, c1943. 194p. $1.50. 


An absorbing story of an days and 
the boy Boone's study of Indians, sounds, 
directions, winds, clouds, shooting, animals, 
plants that made him the greatest of all 
of the “Long Hunters.” 


Sruart, F. P. The Pledge of Piang. 
D. Appleton-Century, 1943. 253p. 
$2.25. 


A few weeks prior to the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor two likable American 
boys are sent with a detachment of troops 
to confer with Piang, a young Moro chief- 
tain in far-away Nindanao, southernmost 
of the Philippine Islands, concerning an 
outbreak of native violence. The mission 
was for the purpose of effecting an al- 
liance with the Moros who have been in- 
cited by the Japanese. Piang is a real 
person who has been waging war against 
the Japs in Mindanao. The story is one 
of keen adventure experienced these 
two American boys. It is very interesting 
reading. 


THURBER, JAMES. Many Moons. Har- 
court, Brace, c1943. unp. $2.00. 

An unusual, amusing picture book. There 
is a little princess who wanted the moon. 
She got it but the moon was still shining 
in the sky. She knew how that could be 
and you will like her reasoning. To read 
> little children, but grades 2-3 will like 
it, too. 


Van Dersat, Wittram R. The 
American Land. oe univ. press, 
1943. 215p. $3.7 


The story of our ae and its crops, do- 
mestic animals and trees—where they came 
from originally and why we ow them 
where we do. eplendad reader for the 
high school library. 
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Wanpsworth, L. A. The Masquerade 
Mystery. Farrar & Rinehart, n.d. 
308p. $2.00 


Dick Brooks was working his way east 
when he stopped at the Idaho potato farm 
of the Morgans to earn some ready money 
as oat, as possible. Although he was 
burdened by a serious secret, the Morgans 
were glad to have his help in harvesting 
the potato crop. Rennie, who was making 
his home with the Morgans, took to Dick 
as a friend but found himself facing a 
prison sentence as a result of becoming 
involved in Dick’s dramatic mystery. Older 
children will find this mystery intriguing. 


WELLS, PETER. The Pirate’s Appren- 
i. John C. Winston, c1943. unp. 
1,25. 


The author of Mr. Tootwhistle’s Inven- 
tion has done another funny story which 
will help unwilling readers learn to read 
in spite of themselves. The pictures are 
numerous, amusing and just off the comic 
strip type. Grades 1-3. 


WONSETLER, ADELAIDE H. AND Won- 
SETLER, JOHN C. Liberty for Johanny. 
Longmans, Green, 1943. 278p. $2.50. 


Johanny was a young Mennonite farmer 
lad whose adventures form a lively fore- 
ground for the more somber tale of the 
ptarving, ragged continentals of Valley 
Forge and the patriotic efforts of the 
neighboring Pennsylvania Dutch farmers 
to sustain the soldiers’ courage. Barred 
by their religious scruples from physica! 
combat, the Mennonites spurned the lure 
of British gold and provided food for Wash- 
ington’s sorely pressed army. Basically 
historical, the story moves —aeey to a 
cramatie close. It will maintain the ado- 
lescent’s interest to the end. 


Education and Psychology 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
Societies. Liberal Education Re-ex- 
amined. Harper, cl1943. 134p. $2.00. 


A committee appointed by the Council 
consisting of Theodore Meyer Green of 
Princeton University, President Henry M. 
Wriston of Brown University, Charles C. 
Fries of the University of ichigan and 
William Dighton of Queens College have 
pooled their efforts in an attempt at mak- 
ing a positive evaluation of the place of 
liberal education. Not only an evaluation 
of content courses is offered, but the pur- 
ose of education at the various academic 
evels and in a democratic system is here 
redefined in terms of present day and fu- 
ture needs. 


Berry, Lota. Radio Development in 
a Small City School System. Meador 
pub. co., c1943. 126p. $1.50. 


This is an account of radio activities in 
the Lewiston, Idaho, public schools, more 
especially the high school. Descriptions 
are given of radio workshops, how radio 
programs are _ financed, experimentation 
with transcriptions and sound-effects, evo- 
lution of student program ideas, and news- 
casting. In spite of the fact that the name 


of an outstanding superintendent of schools 
is misspelled in the editorial introduction, 
the book should prove quite helpful in 
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schools where the introduction of radio is 
under consideration. 


BucHANAN, AIMEE. The Lady Means 
Business. Simon & Schuster, c1942. 
218p. $2.50. 


An inspiring book for the modern busi- 
ness girl of today who is interested in a 
business career. Many practical rules and 
suggestions are given to help the beginner 
plan the course she must follow in order 
to take her place at the top in the business 
world. A thorough survey is given of the 
various fields opened to women and the 
obstacles that must be surmounted. If 
you are ambitious, by all means, read this 
book because it is written for you. 


Burke, Arvip J. Defensible Spend- 
ing for Public Schools. Columbia 
univ. press, 1943. 379p. $4.50 


A remarkable interpretation of the prob- 
lems of school expenditure and their rela- 
tionships to education’s place in the de- 
velopment of American life, both public 
and private. The technical problems are 
clearly presented and in relationship to 
educational policies. The treatment of the 
growing demand for public support for 
non-public schools is particularly good. The 
matter of centralization of controls and 
even of finance is not quite so well handled. 
A must book for school administrators and 
board members. 


DarLEY, JOHN G. Testing and Coun- 
seling in the High-School Guidance 
Program. —_ research associates, 
1943. 222p. $2.6 


This readable all is a valuable aid 
to any person who works in schools.’ The 
author writes without objectionable bias, 
if his reader is not completely against the 
use of intelligence in human affairs. Par- 
ticularly is the book recommended for that 
often overlooked party in school matters— 
the learner. Carefully selected references 
(concisely annotated) ‘supplement the main 
point of view which may be stated as an 
appropriately alternative title, “give the 
high-school student a chance.” Through- 
out this treatment, the writer advocates 
the enlistment of all who work in schools. 
Strange as this may seem to many rsons, 
the learner becomes an active participant. 


DetroiTr. BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Frank Cody: A Realist in Education. 
Macmillan, 1943. 572p. $4.00. 


This is the_story of a superintendent of 


schools in Detroit, his milieu, and his 
product, written in his time and of his 
times. 


Although an exhaustive ana — 
and appraisal are never really possible dur- 
ing the lifetime of a public figure or for 
some years thereafter, <7 iaster has 
come very near to achieving these goals. 
School executives will find this biography 
both interesting and helpful in their careers 
as educational administrators. 


EcKERT, RutH E. Outcomes of Gen- 
eral Education. University of * aaa 
nesota press, c1943. 210p. $2.00 


This is one of a series of oneeen: com- 
ing out of the ‘University of Minnesota 
experiment. After defining evaluations as 
used in text the author faces the problem 
of evaluating the outcomes of general ed- 
ucation such as: readiness for continued 
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learning; orientation to personal living; 
preparation for home and family living; 


socio-civic competence; vocational prepar- 
edness; and attitudes toward further learn- 
ing. A very worthwhile volume. 


FRANKLIN, ADELE AND BENEDICT, 
Acnes E. Play Centers for School 
Children. William Morrow, 1943. 
153p. $1.50 


An interesting and inspiring account of 
the development of recreation centers for 
the elementary school children in New 
York City. Programs of child interest cen- 
tering around educational activities are de- 
scribed. This is a timely book as many 
towns and cities are looking for after- 
school activities for children of war work- 
ers. 


GoettiInc, M. L. Teaching in the 
Secondary School. Prentice-Hall, 
1942. 519p. $3.25.. 


This is a simple. straightforward state- 
ment of the duties and responsibilities of 
teachers in the secondary school. It is 
written primarily for prospective teachers 
in training. The book emphasizes funda- 
mental principles rather than prescriptions 
to be followed in a mechanical routine 
fashion. e 


INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION BY RADIO. 


Education on the Air. Ohio state 
university, 1942. 310p. $3.00. (13th 
yearbook). 


This book reports the proceedings of the 
thirteenth Annual Radio Conference spon- 
sored by Ohio State University. Since the 
convention was held in 1943 it almost in- 
evitably bears the general title ‘Radio in 
Wartime.” The discussions are printed in 
full and they are provocative, interpreta- 
tive and present fairly the various phases 
of radio’s current status. 


Kuuns, WILLIAM R., ED. The Return 
of Opportunity. Harper, 1944. 309p. 
3.00. 


What are the opportunities for work in 
the future? Excerpts from about one hun- 
dred fifty authors gives a composite pic- 
ture. A “Guide to postwar frontiers” serves 
as an index and adds to its usefulness. 
Recommended for high schools. 


MacConneELL, CHARLES M.; MELBy, 
ERNEST O.; AND ARNDT, CHRISTIAN O. 
New Schools for a New Culture. Har- 
per, c1943. 229p. $2.50 


This volume is the outgrowth of the 
experiences of the authors in the develop- 
ment of the New School, an experimen- 
tal unit within the Evanston Towns ip High 
School conducted with the cooperation of 
Northwestern University. The book will 
be of special interest to those who are 
experimenting with the core curriculum on 
the secondary level. 


PiTLuGA, GEORGE E. Science Excur- 
sions into the ger Teachers 
college, 1943. 154p. $1.75 


A helpful discussion of the place of ex- 
cursions in education, followed by proposed 
places to go and things to see. The sug- 


gested excursions are classified under the 
maintaining health and safety, 


headings: 
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participation in home life, using and con- 
trolling the natural environment, com- 
municating with others and understanding 
the world. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
COMMISSION ON THE RELATION OF 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. Thirty Schools 
Tell Their Story. Harper. c1943. 802p. 
$4.00. (Adventure in American edu- 
cation vol. 5.) 


This is the last of the five volumes re- 
porting the Eight-year Study (1933-41). Its 
purposes was to find out whether the tra- 
ditional college entrance requirements and 
examinations made any difference in suc- 
cess in college and what secondary schools 
would do if these requirements and ex- 
aminations were abandoned. A study of 
the graduates of the thirty secondary ac- 
cepted by twenty-five leading colleges on 
the basis of the students’ records was made. 
Results showed that traditional college en- 
trance requirements and examinations are 
no longer necessary to insure adequate 
preparation for college. Volume two of 
the study reports the development of new 
programs which would make for success 
in college, life, and for the future of our 
seciety than did the traditional prepara- 
tory program. The results of the study 
have broad and far-reaching implications. 


SPAFFORD, IVOL AND OTHERS. Building 
a Curriculum. University of Minne- 
sota press, c1943. 353p. $3.00. 


An account of the procedures followed 
and results attained in the General College 
at the University of Minnesota. At times 
the description of procedures seems repe- 
titious, but the problems raised are basic 
and the methods of approach are essential 
to an understanding of the solutions pro- 
posed. The entire work is based on the 
Commmption that entirely aside from speciali- 
zation, the college has a responsibility for 
the growth of students into more satisfac- 
tory living. All high school and college 
teachers will find this report very much 
worth while. 


Van Doren, Mark. Liberal Educa- 
tion. Henry Holt, c1943. 186p. $2.50. 


A defining of the values in liberal educa- 
tion written for respective students as well 
as for teachers and those who are inter- 
ested in what is good for them. As liberal 
education is a specific discipline, the author 
has tried to show that it has rules and 
an inescapable content. He discusses the 
substance of education, shows that the end 
is the attainment of what is good for men. 


WriiuiaMs, Cornetia T. These We 
Teach. University of Minnesota press. 
c1943. 188p. $2.00. 


This book is the third in a four-volume 
report on the General College of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota which tells the com- 
plete story of a significant pioneering ven- 
ture in general education on the college 
level. The monograph by Miss Williams 
is an intensive analysis of the behavior 
and characteristics of 100 representative 
college students. The study reveals needs 
of college students which should be con- 
sidered in curriculum planning. 
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Literature 


BEREzZOWSKY, ALICE. Duet with 
ca75" J. B. Lippincott, 1943. 239p. 
2.75. 


Musicians live in a world of values quite 
different from those of most people. his 
delightful account by an American born 
woman of her life with her Russian born, 
naturalized American husband, of his strug- 
gle for achievement in music and of their 
talented friends in this country and abroad 
gives real and sympathetic understanding 
that many Americans need. 


GreGorY, HoracE, ED. The Triumph 
of Life. Viking Press, 1943. 6038p. 
$2.50. 


Three hundred poems, seven categories, 
from two stanzas to Tennyson’s In Me- 
moriam complete (103 pages), selected, 
grouped, edited with the “assurance that 
poetry assumes its many forms with in- 
exhaustible power to delight and charm.” 
Glitters with gems. A medicable, palatable 
cabinet of soothing melody for the moods 
of humanity. 


KEYES, FRANCES PARKINSON. 
the Hills. 
$3.00. 


The serene strength of New England and 
the graceful vigor of New Orleans; war 
ae Washington and the grim realities 

warfare; politics, romance. and always 
action. All these are woven together with 
infinite skill into a story that is truly 
American. Mrs. Keyes has produced a 
novel timely in theme and sure in its in- 
terpretation and understanding. 


Also 
Julian Messner. 1943. 622p. 


Lupwic, Emit. Napoleon. Live- 
right pub. corp., cl1926. 707p. $1.98. 
(Black and gold library). 


“I feel that I am_ being driven towards 
an unknown goal. But as soon as I have 
reached it, as soon as I no longer have 
an inexorable mission, an atom will suffice 
to overthrow me. Till then, no human 
powers can effect anything against me. 
The days are numbered.” This inexorable 
mission so tied-up with inexorable ambi- 
tion is the keynote of Ludwig's character 
study of Napoleon. It is a great book 
and from it the very human figure of 
Napoleon emerges, 


Moore, MERRILL. Sonnets, Reprint- 
ed from The Sewanee Review, 1928- 
1935. Sewanee, Tenn., University 
press, 1938. 36p. 


Merrill Mocre. son of John Trotwood 
Moore, has written according to Louis 
Untermeyer over 25,000 sonnets. ‘Many 
Untermeyer says “could be improved ty 
a closer scrutiny of the material: many 
more are spoiled by flat phrases and feeble 
conclusions. But every other sonnet is, 
at least printable! one out of every ten 
sonnets is novel and arresting: and one 
out of every twenty is distinguished by its 
power and depth of utterance. At the low- 
est count. then, Merrill Moore has written 
over twelve hundred sonnets, any score 
of which might make a poet’s reputation.” 
This pamphlet includes twenty-nine of the 
sonnets selected from those previously 
printed in The Sewanee Review; also, a 


comment by Louis Untermeyer. 
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Religion 
Lamott, WILuIs. Into All the Vil- 


lages. Friendship press, cl1943. 48p. 
25c. 


Forty-eight pages, strikingly illustrated, 
pointing out how the village is the center 
of the world’s life because more than a 
billion of the world’s inhabitants live 
therein, and how before the Christians of 
the villages can worship, each in his own 
tongue, the Church must clothe the uni- 
versals of Christian aspiration in native 
garb. 


Scotrorp, JOHN R. Together We 
Build America. Friendship press, 
c1943. 47p. 25c. 


Colorful illustrated presentation of men 
and women of other lands who have come 
to America, and how the Christian church 
has played’ a significant part in welding 
these people together and how rng 
segregation and intolerance are yet to be 


eradicated before most successfu ully ‘‘to- 
gether we build America.” 
Science and Mathematics 
CARLISLE, NORMAN V., ED. How 


Planes Fly. Harper, 1943. 64p. $1.00. 
(Young America’s aviation library). 

A simple treatment of how planes fly. 
By diagram and discussion this is made so 
clear that upper grade children can get 
a very good understanding. Because of 
present day interest in airplanes this book 
should be in every school library. 


Physics Manual for Pilots. 
Graw-Hill, 1943. 229p. 90c. 
preparation training series). 


A skeleton physics manual. It contains 
the fundamentals of physics as-applied to 
aviation. The explanations are simple and 
the aie is wr-g in the most ele- 
mentary > So manual for giving 
the catent *s speaking acquaintance with 
physics. 


Mc- 
(Flight 


Social Science 
BALDWIN, CLAUDE Davip. Economic 


Planning. University of [Illinois 
be 1942. 188p. $2.00 paper; $2.50 
cloth. 


An excellent and scholarly presentation 
of the difficulties and dangers of national 
economic planning. Economic laws, and 
there are such, can no more be ignored by 
public officials than by private individuals. 
Public activities also do not change human 


nature. Should be read by anyone in- 
terested in national and world economic 
planning. 


BearpD, CHarRLES A. The Republic. 
Viking press, 1943. 365p. $3.00 

One of our most authoritative historians 
here presents fundamental political dis- 
cussions which should be_understood ae, 
all believers in American Democracy. The 
method of the book, that of imaginary 
conversations between Beard and some of 
his well-informed friends is a most suc- 
cessful way of presenting the material. 
The perplexed citizen will find in The Re- 
public a lucid presentation of all sides of 
our political problem. 
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EMBREE, EDWIN R. 13 Against the 


Odds. Viking press, 1944. 261p. $2.75. 
Biographical sketches of the lives of 
thirteen “Brown Americans” who have 


made outstanding careers in spite of the 
handicap of racial prejudice and discrimi- 
nation. There is real and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the lives of these remarkable 
personalities. The understanding and sym- 
pathy fails to include white folks. 


HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE. 
Fontaine Maury. 
1943. 226p. $2.25 


The story of the man who first mapped 
the winds and currents of the oceanic areas, 
and who laid out new sailing routes along 
the most favored ways. This new biog- 
raphy of one of the greatest geographers 
of the South and of the nation is a welcome 
addition to the school and public library. 


Matthew 
Longmans, Green, 


HiInsHAwW, Davip. The Home Front. 
G. P. Putnam’s, c1943. 352p. $3.00. 


The pressing and perplexing problem 
of conditions on the so-called home front 
during war is the thesis of this book. An 
examination of wartime strengths and 
weaknesses, unities and disunities, is given 
with some sane suggestions as to how the 
author believes at least a part of our dif- 
ficulties may be solved. 


Peck, ANNE MERRIMAN. The Pag- 
eant of Canadian History. Longmans, 
Green, 1943. 370p. $3.00. 


A gripping narrative of the peoples of 
various racial stocks who have created the 
nation of Canada. The story begins with 
the French exploration and _ continues 
through the two world wars. It ends with 
the study of the present cooperation and 
friendship with the U Mrs. Peck has 
written a splendid book. 


RANSMEIER, JOSEPH SIRERA. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Vander- 
bilt univ. press, 1942. 486p. $3.00. 

The best presentation so far published 
of the much discussed TVA. Although it 
attempts to present the picture of joint 
costs, the crux of the dispute of the ef- 
ficiency of public vs. private operation of 
public utilities, it falls short of giving the 
true picture. It tends to present a favor- 
able side to the TVA. The book -should 
be read by those interested in the present 
trend of increased activity of the govern- 
ment in economic affairs. 


SHoup, CARL; FRIEDMAN, MILTON 
AND Mack, RutH P. Taxing to Prevent 
Inflation. Columbia univ. press. 1943. 
236p. 5. 


A technical and advanced presentation 
of the impact of taxes as they affect prices. 
Presented almost wholly from the demand 
point of view. Largely neglects the prob- 
lem of supply as affected through capital 
of assumes the “other things remaining 
equal” position. The study is primarily of 
scademte interest, is written for advanced 
students and not for the general reader. 


U. S. OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION. 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC INQUIRIES. United 
Winter 
Office of war information, 


States Government Manual. 
1943-44. 
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Division of public inquiries, 702p. 
$1. 


The Winter 1943-44 edition of the manual 
gives the latest authoritative information 
on the organization and functions of the 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. Each section has been ap- 
proved by the head of the department or 
agency involved. The organization charts 
which have regularly appeared have been 
discontinued until further notice as a war 
saving measure. 


WicHT, Epwarp ALLEN. Public Li- 
brary Finance and Accounting. Amer- 
ican library assn., 1943. 137p. $2.75 


A useful guide for library administrators 
in preparing and operating a budget. The 
discussion of the library in the general fi- 
nancial plan of the city (or region) and the 
sources of income of -public libraries pro- 
vides a necessary background for the study. 
Illustrations of accounting forms are in- 
cluded. 


WItey, Bett Irvin. The Plain People 
of the Confederacy. Louisiana state 
univ. press, 1943. 104p. $1.50. (Wal- 
ter L. Fleming lectures in southern 
history). 


All glamour of war, even the war of the 


Confederate States, is completely and ef- 
fectively removed by this authentic ac- 
count of the misery, hunger, disease and 
discouragement of the soldiers and the 


people of the South. 


Woo.sBert, W. G. AND WOOLBERT, 
M. S. Look at Africa. Foreign pol- 


icy assn., 1943. 96p. 25c. (Headline 
books No. 43). 
Another of this excellent series. The 


attempt to epitomize in 96 pages the past 
and present of a continent in as success- 
ful as possible, subject to the inevitable 
limitations of space. The treatment is fac- 
tual and interpretative, much aided by well 
designed graphs and maps. The headings 
are past to present, land and produce, in- 
dustrial future, people, government, and 
a section on education by George W. Car- 
penter. 


Wriston, Henry M. Challenge to 
Freedom. Harpers, c1943. 240p. $2.00. 


President Wriston of Brown University 
offers his contribution to the active support 
of Democracy as a way of life. He pre- 
sents a program which calls for aggressive 
action rather than defensive explanation. 
America’s reawakening to challengers such 
as Walter Lippman and Dr. Wriston will 
do much toward creating a democratic 
oa imbued with a sense of its responsi- 
ility. 


Texts and Workbooks 


ATwoop, WALLACE W. AND THOMAS, 
Heten G. The American Nations. 
Ginn and co., c1943. 387p. $1.68. 

A geography text for the grades, cover- 
ing North Middle and South America. Based 
on natural— Ng tm ga ie Clear 
text, splendid pictures. New material on 
world airways and relations between the 
American nations during wartime. 
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AVERILL, LAWRENCE A. Introductory 
Psychology. Macmillan, 1943. 564p. 


Designed as a basic text for a beginning 
course in AA y on the freshman or 
sophomore college level. The usual chap- 
ters of an introductory text are included, 
with emphasis on mental hygiene and ap- 
plied psychology. An attempt has been 
made to make the material practical and 
usable. The book is well illustrated with 
drawings and pictures. 


Grapy, JAMES F. anD HALL, MILTON. 
How to Dictate — Letters. Har- 
per, 1942. 118p. $1.50 


A book that is simply and clearly writ- 
ten and is one of the most readable books 
of its type. Although the title implies 
that it is for the dictator, it can be used 
by anyone interested in writing good let- 
ters. The text offers many practical sug- 
gestions for planning letters, such as, con- 
structing effective sentences, paragraphing 
for clearness and emphasis, and stressing 
the correct usage of words. If all letters 
were carefully appraised according to the 
“Letter Appraisal Chart” in Chapter One, 
the results of such effective letters would be 
amazing. 


KE.Lts, LYMAN M. ree 
tice-Hall, 1943. 509p. $5.00 


This book is a carefully prepared book. 
It has an abundance of well-organized de- 
velopmental material and a large list of 
exercises and problems. The problems 
seem to be selected from a large variety 
of fields of application. The illustrations 
should be very helpful in the use of the 
book. It is printed on paper that is too 
thin, which seems to be the only major 
obstacle to it being a first rate text. 


Pren- 


Kets, LyMAN M.; KERN, WILLIs F.; 
AND BLAND, JAMES R. Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry. McGraw- 
Hill, 1943. 400p. $2.00. 


The alternate edition of the book retains 
the splendid motivating features of its 
predecessor. The rearrangement of ma- 
terial and increased emphasis on military 
and nautical affairs, including long lists of 
criginal application problems, make it well 


adapted to wartime needs. It is a good 
and timely text. 
MAGRUDER, FRANK ABBOTT. Amer- 


ican Government. 
c1943. 708p. 


This is a standard text in American gov- 
ernment for high school pupils. It con- 
tains a great mass of information stated 
and explained in very simple terms so that 
it may be read easily by any average pupil. 
It has been revised many times, and since 
it is brought up to date each year, the in- 
structor may rest assured that the infor- 
mation contained is correct up to the cur- 
rent year. 


Allyn and Bacon, 


REEDER, WARD G. A First Course in 
Education. Rev. ed. Macmillan, 
1943. 656p. $3.50. 


A good _ substantial overview of the 
school’s function in education. It considers 
such topics as: School organization and 


control; school plant; school costs; individ- 
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ual differences among pupils; teaching ma- 
terials, procedures, and techniques; extra 
curricular activities; and the — of the 
textbook in instruction. The book is well 
illustrated, simply written and designed 
primarily as an introductory treatment. 


River, Paut R. AND HUTCHINSON, 
CuHartes A. Navigational Trigonom- 
etry. Macmillan, 1943. 232p. $2.00. 


This text presupposes a knowledge of 
plane trigonometry. No effort is made to 
present a text on navigation, but a very 
teachable treatment of the foundation of 
celestial navigation is given. The book is 
well prepared with an abundance of care- 
fully selected problems and_ illustrations. 


TIPPETT, JAMES S. Here and There 
with Henry. World book co., 1943. 
250p. $1.00. 


Henry lives in the country and his ex- 
periences “here and there’’ include a new 
road being built, a new house, as well as 
the more regular experiences of making 
sorghum, gathering nuts, and the like. This 
is an excellent supplementary reader, stim- 
ulating to both teacher and pupil. 


WHITE, MARSH W. AND OTHERS, EDS. 
Practical Physics. McGraw-Hill, 
1943. 365p. $2.50. (Pa. state college 
industrial series). 


An excellent text which treats in a simple 
practical and readily understandable way 
the major concepts of general physics. The 
mathematics used does not exceed simple 
trigonometry; it is not avoided but care- 
fully explained. The text is well illustrated 
with diagrams and pictures. An outstanding 
and concise treatment of physics. 


WoopswortH, Rosert S. AND SHEE- 
HAN, Mary R. First Course in Psy- 


chology. Henry Holt, c1944. 445p. 
$1.80. 
This book is designed to serve as the 


text for another new course in the already 
crowded secondary-school curriculum, but a 
course which has a stronger claim for a 
place in the curriculum of the secondary 
school than several other courses have. 
Fundamental psychology is presented in an 
attractive and simple manner. A glossary 
of new terms is included. This book should 
do much toward pushing psychology toward 
the pre-college level. 


WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE; LEGGITT, 
DoroTHy, AND REID, SEERLEY. Basic 
Social-Science Skills. Henry Holt, 
c1943. 181p. $1.20. 


The title of this book describes the na- 
ture of its contents very accurately. It is 
a careful study and listing of the skills 
a pupil should have and should acquire in 
his study of social, political and economic 
problems. It would be valuable to high 
school senicrs in their social studies classes 
or for college pupils taking practice work 
in the teaching of the social studies. 


HEFFERNAN, HELEN AND OTHERS. On 
to Adventure. Benj. H. Sanborn, 
c1943. 432p. $1.20. (Golden road to 
reading series), 


Third of a series of readers for interme- 
diate grades, this book presents variety of 
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content in prose and poetry. Exercises and 
tests of recognized value are presented to 
increase reading abilities of the reader. 
For pupils of sixth grade ability. 


Huser, MIRIAM B. AND OTHERS. The 
Ranch Book. Macmillan, c1943. 160p. 
76c. (Core-vocabulary readers). 

This reader is written with 151 words with 
repetitions from 5 to 132 times with an 


average repetition of 37. There are many 
illustrations; some in color. 


Huser, MirIaAM B. AND OTHERS. Rus- 
ty Wants a Dog. Macmillan, c1943. 
192p. 80c. (Core-vocabulary readers). 

A first reader which tells a story just as 
a story book tells a story. This will be a 
good book to follow any basal first reader. 
The total vocabulary is 279 words. Readers 
like this one will help beginning readers be- 
come interested readers. 


JAMES, PRESTON E. An Outline of 
ica Ginn and co., c1943, 475p. 
4.00. 


A reprinting of an introductory college 
text in which human geography is given 
special prominence, together with a study 
guide prepared by Clyde Kohn. 


Kottuorr, I. M. AND SANDELL, E. B. 
Textbook of Quantitative Inorganic 
Analysis. Rev. ed. Macmillan, 1943. 
794p. $4.50. 


Comprehensive as to all standard tech- 
niques, plus special methods for sundry 
complex materials. 


LAWRENCE, CHESTER H., ed. New 
World Horizons. Text ed. Silver Bur- 
dett, c1942. 94p. $2.00. 


A world geography for grown-up Ameri- 
cans. The countries of the world pass in 
review. This geography of the air age is 
lavishly illustrated with colored maps and 
photographs. 


LoverInG, T. S. Minerals in World 
oho Prentice-Hall, 1943. 394p. 
4.00. 


This college text and library reference 
presents the geology, history, economics and 
geography of mineral industries, with spe- 
cial attention to the role of minerals in 
international relations. 


Mittar, C. E. anD TurK, L. M. Fun- 
damentals of Soil Science. John Wi- 
ley, c1943. 462p. $3.75. 


The more important principles of soil 
science are explained in simple terms, un- 
derstandable to the beginning college stu- 
dent in agriculture and to farmers alike. 
A college textbook useful for reference in 
high school biological and _ agricultural 
classes. 


MILLARD, NELLIE D. AND KING, BARRY 
G. Human Anatomy and Physiology. 
W. B. Saunders, 1941. 525p. $3.00. 


This book describes the structure of the 
human body and explains how the different 
parts of the body function. A brief outline 
is given at the beginning of each chapter. 
The chapters are summarized and questions 
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for discussions are included. The illustra- 
tion material is vivid, extensive and in- 
formative. The charts aid in crystalizin 
the content material. This textbook is we 
organized, stimulating and interesting. 


Moore, HERBERT. Psychology for 
Business and Industry. 2nd. ed. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1942. 526p. $4.00. 


The purpose of this book is to demon- 
strate the uses to which psychology can be 
used in helping to solve the problems of 
business and industry. The summaries of 
the results of many different psychological 
tests which have been used are well illus- 
trated through the use of various charts, 
scales, and tables. The text should be con- 
sidered as an introduction to the possibili- 
ties of what can be done and not as a com- 
plete study in itself. 


Munoz, FRANK AND CHARIPPER, HAR- 
RY A. The Microscope and its Use. 
Chemical pub. co., 1943. 334p. $2.50. 


A small, popularly-written, illustrated 
manual on the care and use of the micro- 
scope, designed for the use of beginners. 
This should be very valuable for reference 
by college students in biology. 


O’RourkKE, L. J. AND OTHERS. We 
Talk and Write. Book 1 and 2. Scott, 
Foresman, c1942. 2 vols. 84c each. 


This series is an outgrowth of eleven years 
of research and experimentation for the 
purpose of developing improved teaching 
methods in English, conducted under grants 
from Carnegie Corporation of New York 
through the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. Each book draws 
upon experiences children have every day 
so that what a particular class talks and 
writes about may be determined by what 
it is learning and doing at the moment. In 
Book 1, language activities are suggested 
under such general experiences as: Sharing 
Things We Like, Sharing the News, Making 
a Scrapbook, etc. In Book 2, language activ- 
ities are suggested under such experiences 
as: Discovering and Sharing Interests, Ex- 
changing Messages, Sharing Good Books, 
Making a Class Magazine, and Working and 
Playing with Others. These books should 
stimulate third- and fourth-graders to talk 
and write well. 


OTTEMILLER, JOHN H. Index to Plays 
in Collections, H. W. Wilson, 1943. 
130p. $2.50. 


An excellent index to plays appearing in 
collections published between 1900-1942. 


RICHMEYER, CLEON C. AND Foust, 
J. W. Business Mathematics. 2nd ed. 
McGraw-Hill, 1943. 401p. $2.75. 


The material in this text is designed to 
meet a two-fold need of the college student. 
It offers a thorough review of the fundamen- 
tal operations of arithmetic preparatory to 
the introduction to an adequate treatment of 
material needed by the teacher of business 
or the office worker. 
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Ripctey, Douctas C. AND EKBLAw, 
Siwney E. Influence of Geography on 
our Economic Life. Gregg pub. co., 
c1943. 658p. $1.84. 


This hign school text in economic geogra- 
phy is clearly and sino written. About 
two fifths of the book deals with the natural 
environment, the remainder with occupa- 
tions and products of the climatic regions. 


Stavson, S. R. An Introduction to 
Group Therapy. Commonwealth fund, 
1943. 352p. $2.00. 


This book gives the ex 
er in group therapy with Jewish boys and 
girls of adolescent age. One chapter is de- 
voted to individual case histories showing 
the growth of the individual through group 
pene. It will be valuable as a reference 

ook. 


rience of a work- 


WILLIAMS, JESSE FEIRING, Personal 
Hygiene Applied. 7th ed. rev. W. B. 
Saunders, 1941. 529p. $2.50. 


The first part of the book is an attempt to 
give the present day philosophy of health. 
Beginning with chapter six the author ex- 
plains the need of caring for different sys- 
tems of the body so that they will function 
to their optimum. An outline preceeds the 
content material of each chapter. Ques- 
tions, exercises and selected readings are 
found at the end of each chapter. This book 
would help a student to have a better appre- 
ciation of his own health, and might stimu- 
late him to follow procedures which would 
help to improve his health. 


WILLIAMS, JESSE FErRING, A Text- 
book of Anatomy and Physiology. 7th 
ed. rev. W. B. Saunders, 1943. 573p. 
$2.75. 


This book describes the parts of the hu- 
man body and the function of these parts. 
It is interestingly written. The outline at 
the beginning of each chapter and the ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter are helpful 
study guides. The _ illustrative material 
arrests attention and is thought provoking. 


Writers’ program. Pennsylvania. 
Lords of the Old West. Albert Whit- 
man, 1942. 46p. 50c. 


Another elementary science reader. Can 
be used in grades three and four or with 
older children with low reading ability as 
the content has sufficient interest to hold 
an older reader. It is the story of the buffa- 
lo from their arrival in this country to their 
present almost extinct state. 


Youns, L. E. aND Porter, C. W. Gen- 
eral Chemistry. Rev. ed. Prentice- 
Hall, 1943. 527p. $3.75. 


Organized upon the Periodic Table; re- 
vis edition with new material on techni- 
cal developments, such as plastics, high- 
octane gasoline and vitamins. 


























Sroguois Offers— 
A Detinite Program for the Social Studies in Grades 3-0 


This program is now in use in whole or in part 
in thousands of schools throughout the country 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY THE IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES 
_ SERIES By Southworth and Southworth 
By Abrams, Bodiey, and Thurston 
GRADE 3 
HOME GEOGRAPHY 
GRADE 4 


PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS 
A WORKBOOK FOR PEOPLES OF 
OTHER LANDS 


GRADE 5 
NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN 
AMERICA COLONIES 
A WORKBOOK ON NORTH AND A WORKBOOK ON THE THIRTEEN 
SOUTH AMERICA AMERICAN COLONIES 
or or 
NORTH AMERICA EARLY DAYS IN AMERICA 
GRADE 6 
THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACK- 
A WORKBOOK ON THE OLD WORLD GROUND 
CONTINENTS ; A WORKBOOK ON AMERICA’S OLD 


or WORLD BACKGROUND 
SOUTH AMERICA AND THE OLD 
WORLD CONTINENTS 
A WORKBOOK ON SOUTH AMERICA 
AND THE OLD WORLD CONTI- 


NENTS 
GRADES 7 AND 8 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY AMERICAN HISTORY COMPLETE 
A WORKBOOK ON WORLD A WORKBOOK ON AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHY HISTORY 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


The basic aim of the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES and the IROQUOIS 
HISTORY SERIES is to give pupils a sound foundation knowledge of geography 
and history. The authors have built these exceptionally successful books on the 
conviction that the most practical way to teach these subjects in Grades 3 through 8 
is to present them separately with due correlation wherever practical. 


The WORKBOOKS for these geography and history texts are outstanding! They 


aid greatly in fixing the subject matter in the pupils’ minds, thereby increasing 
their understanding of the subject. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 





























CAmerican craftsmanship 
still serves young America 


Buy War Bonds 


Newt learned the lessons of liberty in thousands of 
classrooms, at desks and seats made by American 
Seating Company craftsmen. 

Now, these young men learn the stern arts of air war- 
fare on the stout airplane wings produced by the same 
“American” artistry. And many of the most famous 
combat and trainer planes are equipped with pilot seats 
designed and built by American Seating Company. 

With Victory, these men will return—our solid citi- 
zens of tomorrow. 

Then, they will demand the best in public seating 
for enriched educational, religious and recreational 
programs which they will do much to shape. “American” 
will satisfactorily supply those needs as they have for 
more than half a century. 





odmettun Sealing Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 























More drills: The DRILL UNIT'S supple- 
mentary exercises give fresh extra drills— 
totaling more than other drill books contain 


Self-explanatory: This book relieves th 
teacher of much individual coaching. At the 
beginning of each type of drill, concise ex- 
planations and worked-out examples explain 
the process to the pupil 


Remedial charts: Special remedial charts 
devised by the authors allow pupils to check an- 
swers at once, before errors have become habits 


cloth-bound DRILL UNIT. 





For Wartime Expansion 


in Physical Ed. 


Now that physical education is getting more time 
on the school program, you'll need this first: book 
ever published on the teaching of athletic skills, and 
its 215 skills-games descriptions! 

TEACHING ATHLETIC SKILLS takes the in 
dividual skills of each of 8 sports, and offers com- 
petitive games built around those skills. For each 
sport there are an average of 27 coordinated skills- 
games and activities. In playing these exciting spe- 
cialized games, pupils learn to improve their perform- 
ance in the sports, and get the big-muscle exercise 
that conditions them for wartime. These games cao 
be used in large or small space, with few or many 
participants. 

The 7 chapters of Part I, based upon the author 
many years of experience, deal with overcoming the 
problems of a skills-game program, its organization, 
administration, and teaching. Order this book fo: 
10-day free examination! 





2 l 5 competitive skills 


games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 
skills of 8 sports? 

















For wartime teaching of arithmetic fundamentals, you'll 
appreciate this efficient, self-explanatory drill book: 


Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT 


Non-destructible: Save more than 50 


\s pupils do not mark in it, copies will last for 
years, in use by a different class each period 


Net prof. price 68c—30-day free examination 


INOR PUBLISHING CO., 





Inventory tests: Nine Inventory Tests cover 
a majority of the basic combinations in addi- 
tion, multiplication, subtraction, and division, 
allowing speedy diagnosis by the teacher. 
New abilities: New skills that other drill 
books do not offer are covered: making of 
graphs, charts, tables, ete 

Accuracy vs. speed: The DRILL UNI 
bases success on accuracy—the prime requisite 
of the business world—and not on speed. This 
avoids nervous strain 


on your drill-book costs by using the 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 





in Physical Edueation 
By Henry C. Craine 


Fore cvord by Dr. Jay BR. Vash 











THIS BOOK was prepared for instructors of 
both boys’ and girls’ physical-education 
classes in junior or senior high schools. The 
215 competitive skills-games cover soccer, 
touch football, basketball, volleyball, soft- 
ball, track and field, golf, and tennis. 


10-day free examination 
Net prof. price $2.20 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 

















SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
* x a. FOR * * * 


AMERICAN YOUTH 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 


Released in January, 1944 $3.25 List 


Planned for the prospective and inexperienced teacher, the book begins 
logically with the origin and history of the high school, and then presents 
contemporary organization and practices as they have evolved from pre- 
ceding ones. It attempts to introduce students to the teacher point of view. 


* 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 2 CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 
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NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
McConathy Morgan Mursell Bartholomew Bray Miessner Birge 
FIRST BOOK—23 of the favorite children’s songs in a format which starts a new 


era in public school music texts. 
Illustrated by Lloyd J. Dotterer List Price $ .68 


SECOND BOOK—146 charming songs and 14 themes selected for the five-point 
“reading readiness” program—singing, playing, dancing, listening, creating. 
Illustrated by Jules Gotlieb List Price $ .84 


(Ask to be placed on the mailing list for the 16-page prospectus illustrated in full color.) 


THE MUSIC CURRICULUM IN A CHANGING WORLD 


Lilla Belle Pitts 


This new professional text offers an inspiring solution for building orderly, planned 
experiences in music. A series of seven charts stimulate the imagination to use 
music for wise worthwhile purposes and patterns of living, and to select the mate- 
rials for achieving these ends in our democratic society. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 























